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Old Letters: New Understanding 


JULES B. FARBER 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


The friendships and correspondence of histo- 
ry’s great men with other great contemporaries 
are always sought, studied and analyzed. It is 
common to have access to letters between 
leaders—to read the things which were written 
for the sake of diplomacy or personal gain. But 
it is another thing to read the oft forgotten 
personal correspondence between a great man 
and an unimportant but close friend. 


Recently discovered letters, written by John 
Adams, second President of the United States, 
to Henry Guest, a New Brunswick, New Jersey 
tanner, cast much light on the post-Revolution- 
ary period of our history and on the men prom- 
inent during that era. These letters reveal much 
of the real Adams. They show Adams as a man 
and not as a public figure giving statements for 
public consumption. They show his feelings on 
the politics, political figures and current legis- 
lature of his day. These letters, preserved by 
Guest’s descendants in the 189-year-old Guest 
house, have never been published—have never 
revealed the interesting and rich material they 
contain. 


Before disclosing the precise contents of the 
letters, it will probably be interesting to look at 
the man to whom Adams wrote and at the house 
in which he lived—for the story of the house 
helps to provide the setting for the letters. 


Little is known about Henry Guest. Born in 
1723, he was an alderman of New Brunswick 
and was one of the prominent citizens who ap- 
plied for a new, second city charter in 1763. He 
married Ruth Bong of Middlesex in 1748 and 
had six children. His life is best summed up 
in a history of the Guest family by Reverend 
Clarence Guest Reynolds, now deceased, a de- 
scendant of Henry Guest. 


Dr. Reynolds said: “Henry Guest was born 
June 9, 1723, presumably in New York. He 
lived to be a ripe old age, dying July 20, 1815. 
He was indeed a good man, and his public ser- 
vices were notable. His daily walk was in the 
way of righteousness. He was a patriot with 
statesmanlike qualities. He had a host of friends, 
some of them illustrious and known not only in 
our nation but around the world, and whose 
names are still familiar ones in history. He 
often entertained in his old house and regularly 
corresponded with former President John 
Adams.” Dr. Reynolds continued: “If these 
stones could speak, they would tell many inter- 
esting stories—stories of lavish hospitality; 
stories of occupation by British officers; the 
joke on the British who fired at the hides from 
the Guest tannery, mistaking them for the 
enemy; the story of Thomas Paine, the infidel, 
mobbed because of his cowardly attack on 
Washington, protected in this house simply 
on the principle of fair play; and the death of 
the old man and finally the sad farewell of 
Captain Moses Guest and his family as they 
started for the West.” 

Guest’s house was modeled after the style 
of those days, which was colonial square, un- 
pretentious, broken only by the large porch in 
front and an enclosed veranda. The walls were 
made three feet thick. He owned a quarry near 
town, and from this he procured the stone for 
building. Each stone was hand picked so as to 
secure those without a flaw. In view of these 
facts, it is easy to appreciate the remark ac- 
credited to Guest. “provided a roof is kept on 
the place, this house will stand until the Angel 
Gabriel blows his horn.” 


The house has been preserved by civic-minded 


residents who, in 1925, raised enough funds to 
finance moving it from the present site of the 
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Elks club to the grounds of the New Brunswick 
Free Public Library. The house is still on land 
that was part of the farm of Henry Guest in 
1760. 


There are a number of interesting traditions 
connected with the house in its early days and 
linking it with notable persons or events. 
William H. Benedict, a local historian, has re- 
corded the most persistent and oft repeated 
of these stories as follows: 


“At a certain time during the Revolution the 
British were encamped on the heights across 
the river with guns trained on New Brunswick 
in anticipation of the arrival there of certain 
expected American troops. At daybreak one 
particular morning the British reported ad- 
vancing American forces sighted in the di- 
rection of the Guest House. They let fire on the 
Americans immediately but were astonished to 
note that the rebels did not disperse nor even 
break their solid formation. They finally dis- 
covered, to their chagrin, that they had been 
firing on a great number of hides which Henry 
Guest the evening before had set out in the 
tanyard to dry. A laugh went up on both sides 
of the river. No damage was done, though the 
story goes a spent cannon ball struck the Guest 
house leaving only a slight mark.” 


Another tradition insists that Thomas Paine 
was harbored in the house. This incident is 
best described in a recent letter written by Mrs. 
Mott Bedell Vail, whose family occupied the 
Guest house for more than sixty years, a longer 
period than that of any other occupants in- 
cluding the Guests themselves. Mrs. Vail writes, 
“Thomas Paine was hidden in the house for 
several days. He came to New Brunswick, 
possibly breaking a journey there, but the 
people became incensed, and practically mobbed 
him. He ran as far as the Guest house, with the 
mob at his heels. Henry Guest gave him refuge, 
drove off the mob by threatening to shoot the 
first man who tried to enter, and when it was 
safe to do so, loaned Paine a horse, and sent him 
on his way to Trenton. This occurred at the time 
Paine was aspersing Washington, and the loyal 
Dutch inhabitants resented this more than his 
authorship of the Book of Reason, or his infidel 
ideas.” 


Still another tradition links the name of 
Lafayette with the house. Eugene F. McPike, 


descendant of the Guests and editor of Tales 
of our Forefathers, states that his father “is 
the fortunate owner of a family heirloom, an 
old ‘Revolutionary Looking Glass’ (as it is 
called) which was, undoubtedly used by La- 
fayette and other notables.” That Lafayette 
ever was in the house has not been determined, 
but it is easy to believe that he and other 
notables may likely have visited such a home. 


These incidents and traditions help to identify 
the personal friend of John Adams, the man to 
whom he wrote, in length and confidence. One 
letter lists Adams’ reasons for not being a 
candidate for re-election to the presidency; 
another indicates his feelings on the current 
legislature and certain notables. In his letters, 
Adams also gives a hasty picture of the times; 
he tells of consuls to Russia; of the number of 
ships traveling annually to Russia; and of the 
beginning of hemp raising in America; he 
mentions gifts to him and Benjamin Franklin. 

In a letter dated Quincy, June 26, 1808, 
Adams thanked Guest for a recent gift. Ad- 
dressing him as Venerable Sir, the letter reads, 
“I have received your favour of the fifteenth 
of this month and read it with pleasure; and 
my son, who happened to be with me, on a visit, 
from Boston where he resides, read the part 
of it addressed to him with apparent satis- 
faction. On his return from Washington he 
presented me, in your name, with that Fine 
American Staff which I call ‘My Guest’ for 
which I give you a thousand Thanks. It not 
only supports my tottering Limbs in my 
rambles about the farm and the Village in 
which it lies, but I take it with me in my Small 
Journeys in a Chaise and find it very useful 
in ascending and descending from the Carriage. 
I know not whether I ought not to esteem it, 
more highly, than the rich gold headed Cane, 
presented by the Duke of Deue Points to Dr. 
Franklin, for that was given from political 
motives, and this must however come from the 
heart.” 

This excerpt indicates that Guest was close 
friend of both John Adams, the past President, 
and his son, John Quincy Adams, the future 
President. 


In the same letter, Adams expressed his 
position in politics. He said: “My Mind is 
indeed awake and my heart is anxious, as you 
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conjectured on account of the gloomy and per- 
plexed Prospect of Public Affairs; but I can do 
nothing towards warding off future Evils or 
extricating Us out of the present.” Adams was 
73 years old and in retirement from politics for 
eight years when he wrote this. 


Another letter shows Adams’ feelings on the 
Embargo and his comments on the public’s 
reaction. In his words, ‘““Whether the most of 
the Risings against the Embargo have been well 
affected or ill affected to the Government I 
know not. But this I know that a continuance of 
these Restraints will not increase the Number of 
the Friends of the administration. Another 
election will probably thin the Ranks of the 
Republicans as they are called, and reinforce 
the Federalists not only in New England but 
in New York, New Jersey and Maryland at 
least and e’er long in Pennsylvania too. Laws 
cannot be enforced by such Governments as 
ours against the universal Bent of the People. 
The Torrent here is too strong to be resisted.” 

The remainder of this letter was dedicated 
to questioning Henry Guest’s remark that 
Adams has dormant powers. Adams wrote: 
“You speak of my dormant Powers and seem to 
expect that I shall come foward. In what 
manner do you mean? Do you expect me to 
enlist as a Volunteer to protest the Custom 
House officers and assist in enforcing the Em- 
bargo Law with my Musquet and Bayonette? 
Or do you expect that I shall call a Town 
Meeting in Quincy to petition Congress to re- 
peal or to enforce the Embargo with fire and 
sword? 

“If any of my Friends or Enemies ask my 
opinion I am generally ready to express it. 
But I have no call to engage in any other Way 
in public affairs. I think the Embargo Laws 
Non Importation Laws and Non Intercourse 
Laws ought to be all repealed. They are none 
of them compatible with my Ideas of Sound 
Policy.” 

Then, as a closing remark, he mentioned 
“My Guest.” He said, “My Guest is often my 
Companion and saves me sometimes from 
sliding too far on the Ice. I am Sir, with esteem 
your humble servant, J. Adams.” 


In a letter dated Quincy, September 5, 1809, 
Adams says that he received Guest’s letter, 
that in which he explained the word “dormant.” 


“T never took any offense at that Word,’”’ Adams 
said, “but if I had, your Explanation would 
have cleared all up. I hope Hamilton repented 
and was forgiven. And I wish the same could 
be said of Paine. But I believe a good Catholick 
would fear they must suffer in Purgatory for 
a Time.” 

Adams also spoke of his son who had been 
appointed Minister to Russia by President 
Madison. He said: “My Son will do honor to 
his Country abroad in future as he has done in 
times past. The service that he or any other Man 
can do in the present disturbed state of Europe 
is more problematical. I thank you for your 
kind wishes and pious Prayers for his success 
and Prosperity. 

“T know not that any Man has gone to Russia 
as Consul. But there can be no difficulty, I pre- 
sume, in procuring Hemp seed. I am told that 
one hundred ships go annually from this Coun- 
try to Russia.” 

He continued: “I have formerly raised hemp 
on my own Farm or rather in my Garden as an 
Experiment, and I have seen handsome Fields 
of it in this state. It has been sufficiently ascer- 
tained that it will grow long enough in any 
Part of America; and I am told that it is raised 
in great Abundance in Tennessee, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and other Southern and Western states, 
and may be raised in sufficient Quantities not 
only for our Consumption but for Exportation.” 

Adams then jumped to the topic of dormant 
powers and brought in a sharp attack on Ham- 
ilton, his bitter enemy for many years. He 
wrote: ““My Powers, whatever they are, must 
soon be dormant again: I hope therefore you 
will not expect any great things from them. You 
will probably see more strictures on my ac- 
count of Hamilton’s Conduct: For every Clan 
in Scotland and every clannish Scotchman in 
America, I suppose is ready to take up a Pen 
if not a sword in defence of his Head Quarters 
and in vindication of his ‘Forequarters’.” 

Adams then went on with his harsh and al- 
most vicious criticisms of Hamilton and it is 
evident from the repeated reference to Guest’s 
words that both were in agreement in their 
animosity toward Hamilton: 

“Pray can you tell me how that ‘crafty de- 
signing and wicked Man’ as you call him, came 
into Public Life? I mean into the Legislature 
of New York and into Congress? As a West 
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India Boy, as a Scotch Boy, he could have no 
Influence but with West Indians and Scotch- 
men. As an American Youth he could be known 
to very few Persons. Was it the Livingston In- 
terest or the Clinton Interest that took him 
upon their shoulders and boosted him (to Use 
an Expression of John Bunyan) up into the 
air? Or was it The Scotchmen, Englishmen and 
Old Tories of New York who raised him from 
his low Estate to that lofty height whence he 
domineered over Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son and Jay? Over Senates Representatives and 
Privy Counsells? I agree with you that before 
the ‘half ounce of Lead’ pierced his spine as 
far as I know, he was ‘a crafty designing and 
wicked Man.’ After that the Clergy tell Us he 
was converted. God grant it may be true. | 
hope he repented and was pardoned. But Saint 
Paul himself never thought proper to conceal 
his Character before his Conversion. 

“Hamilton had great activity in Intrigue, 
and was capable of close application to Study 
and to Business, for a long time: But his Plans 
were ill digested and his Designs were far from 
being directed to the Public Good of this Coun- 
try. At least this is the sincere opinion of your 
good Friend—John Adams.” 

Replying to a letter from Guest suggesting 
that Adams again become a candidate for the 
presidency, Adams replied in June, 1808, as 
follows: 


“As to standing as a Candidate for the office 
of President as you so earnestly recommend in 
your Letter to my son, I have many answers 
to give. 

1. I never stood as a Candidate for an 
office, nor solicited any Vote in my life, and 


therefore it would be a strange inconsistency 
to begin now at seventy-three years of age. 

2. You have no conception to what a degree 
of unpopularity French and English Emis- 
saries and the Firebrands of Federalists and 
Republicans, have reduced me by their secret 
whispering Agents and public Libellers, so 
that it would not be possible to obtain one 
single Vote for me in any state in the Union. 

3. My age is so far advanced and my Frame 
is so feeble that I doubt whether my strength 
would carry me alive to the Seat of Govern- 
ment: and if it did neither my Mind, Memory 
or Bodily Strength could possibly sustain the 
Duties and Ceremonies of the office for one 


Week. 


4. Caligula’s Horse would have made a bet- 
ter Consul in his Day, than | should make a 
President at my time of Life and state of 
decay in Body and Mind. 

5. It seems to me that I would not be Presi- 
dent another four years, for the Fee Simple 
of the United States, with unlimited Do- 
minion over their Inhabitants with their own 
Consent. 

If these five modest humble candid reasons 
were not sufficient I could give some others.” 

With these words, an old man and an ex- 
President confided in his friend. 

These letters will not revolutionize history. 
Nor probably will they change any existing 
schools of thought on any of the phases or 
people of the post-Revolutionary period. But 
they will show the true Adams; they will help in 
the understanding of Adams as a man. For as 
a man he was great; and as a great man he was 
President. 


The Importance of Money 


JOHN BARR 


Urbana, Illinois 


Is money gold, or is it just some figures in a 
bank book? 

Suppose a nation such as ours sprang over- 
night full panoplied from the ashes of a de- 
stroyed civilization. Suppose it to be exactly as 
we are now with all the wealth, with all the 


complex ways and means of producing goods 
that we have except that there was no money. 
If this was a society of free enterprise, it would 
perish quickly because of its utter inability to 
exchange goods and services by the awkward 
processes of barter. No highly industrialized 
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society, except a purely communistic one, could 
distribute its goods without money. The Russian 
idea of pure communism is “from each accord- 
ing to his ability, to each according to his need.” 
And each person is to be the sole judge of his 
own need. This, of course, means that the com- 
munity must be able to produce all the goods 
that everyone wants. Under such a perfect state 
of affairs, all goods would be free and money 
would not be necessary. Soviet Russia at first 
tried to get along without money, but soon 
found that it could not do so. The present Rus- 
sian system, “the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” is said to be a transition stage between 
capitalism and pure communism. Very primi- 
tive people get along with barter. It is only 
rather recently that the natives of central 
Africa have shown a tendency to accept cash 
instead of goods in payment for their services 
on safari. 

Suppose that by another miracle the govern- 
ment printed overnight a sum of paper monev 
equal to our present amount of bank deposits, 
coin, and currency and distributed it to indi- 
viduals and business firms just as it is dis- 
tributed now, and that by a further miracle the 
people would know what money value to place 
on all goods and services. Business would pro- 
ceed as now with the one exception that money 
would be used instead of bank checks. The cost 
of this money to the government would be 
negligible—just the value of the paper, the ink, 
and the labor of printing. The same general 
price level would prevail as now, but as the 
country grew in population and more goods 
were produced, an additional amount of money 
would have to be printed by the government if 
the price-level were to remain unchanged. This 
money would not be a debt which the govern- 
ment would have to repay or upon which to pay 
interest. It would simply be a device to facili- 
tate the exchange of goods and would have to 
remain in circulation. 


Next, let us suppose that a banking system 
was instituted because the people did not like to 
carry around so much money. Let us suppose 
that all of the paper money was deposited in 
the banks, the banks issued deposit slips and all 
payments were made by check. In this case the 
money could be burned and nothing would re- 
main but a set of figures on the ledgers of the 


banks. All this may seem highly imaginative, 
but there would be nothing impossible in the 
transition to such a system and it shows that 
money is, or could be, nothing but bookkeeping. 
The transition would never be complete because 
coins and paper money are so much more con- 
venient than bank checks in making small pay- 
ments, in doing business with strangers, and in 
black markets. 


Such a system would be a “managed system,” 
but all national systems have to some extent 
been managed, and many modern systems are 
completely managed—the money is not redeem- 
able or convertible into anything but itself. 
Under an unmanaged system there would be 
only metallic money and even then the govern- 
ment would have to define the monetary unit in 
terms of some metal. A high degree of manage- 
ment enters when the monetary authority de- 
termines the amount of reserves required to be 
held against bank deposits and when it buys 
and sells government securities thus changing 
the amount held by the general public. 

Money first came into use about 600 B.C. 
Before that all exchanges were direct—goods 
for goods. This system of barter still prevails 
to some extent even in our most advanced so- 
ciety as evidenced by the trade-in of old cars on 
new ones. As the Industrial Revolution devel- 
oped and the division of labor became more and 
more minute and people became more and more 
interdependent, each one producing less of what 
he directly consumed, the extended use of money 
became imperative. 

Under the processes of barter, every exchange 
is a complete transaction. But when money 
comes into the picture, each trade of goods for 
goods is divided into two parts, first, goods are 
exchanged for money and then the money is ex- 
changed for other goods. The very important 
and often overlooked feature of this method is 
that the money may be and often is held for a 
considerable period of time, thus delaying the 
completion of the trade of goods for goods. 


Under barter, it is true that supply and de- 
mand are equal and that supply creates its own 
demand. If a man makes hats and exchanges 
them for the other things that he desires, he 
makes only as many hats as he wishes to ex- 
change. His hats are always a demand for some 
other goods. But with money this man will make 
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as many hats as he can sell and perhaps keep 
the money in hand. The money is not at once a 
demand for other goods. Under a money econ- 
omy, there are times when the law of supply 
and demand does not hold good. And this is even 
more true of an economy infiltrated, as ours is, 
with a great deal of monopoly. The classical 
economists missed this point, and even today 
many people have complete faith in the working 
of this famous law to correct all of our business 
troubles. If all goods produced could be imme- 
diately traded for other goods desired by the 
producers, there would never be any involun- 
tary unemployment. 


One hundred and fifty years ago about 80 per 
cent of the people of the United States were en- 
gaged in diversified agriculture and to a great 
extent they processed their own products by 
primitive methods. Under these conditions each 
family directly consumed the things that it pro- 
duced, there was not nearly so much trading 
as takes place now, and business depressions as 
we know them did not occur. Such as there were 
did not affect such a large part of the total 
population. In 1800, our people managed to get 
along with $7.00 in money per capita. In 1929, 
with the general price-level a little lower than in 
1800, each person had on the average $450. 


Money is the catalyst of business. In chem- 
istry, a catalyst is a substance without the pres- 
ence of which no reaction will take place be- 
tween two certain other substances. With the 
catalyst present, the reaction does take place 
and afterward the catalyst can be reclaimed in- 
tact and used over and over again. So it is with 
money. Goods can be exchanged for money, and 
the money later exchanged for other goods. 
After the exchange of goods for goods is com- 
pleted, the goods are eventually consumed, but 
the money remains and goes on to perform a 
like service again. The analogy is not exact be- 
cause, as stated above, a time element enters in. 
Money could also be likened to a permanent 
lubricating oil—one that never wears out. With- 
out it, machinery could not run except in a very 
bad way, yet it supplies no power to the 
machine. 


Money makes the exchange of goods very 
easy and renders possible our vast modern 
processes of mass production in which men may 
spend their time tightening one nut on an auto- 


mobile assembly line, yet must buy with money 
every article of consumption. Money has been 
called the greatest labor-saving device ever in- 
vented because it does promote the exchange of 
goods and services, yet because that time ele- 
ment does enter and it can be held in idleness, 
it can prevent these exchanges from being made 
and causes untold trouble. It is by no means an 
unmixed blessing as we at present allow it to 
operate. While the principal use of money is as 
a medium of exchange, the fact that it is also a 
store of value and can be held in idleness gives 
it a power entirely distinct from its main use. If 
we could have the first without the second, the 
situation would be quite different. 


Money is our medium of exchange. It is that 
in which the value of everything else is ex- 
pressed. Value expressed in terms of money is 
price. Many things—from cattle to sea shells— 
have been used as money but the civilized world 
gradually settled down to the use of the precious 
metals, gold and silver. In history, silver has 
been used to a much greater extent than gold 
but in the 100 years prior to the First World 
War, gold crowded out its competitor and be- 
came almost universally used as the monetary 
standard. Each nation defined its monetary unit 
—dollar, franc, mark, etc.—as consisting of a 
certain weight of gold. This made the various 
moneys of the world easily convertible, one into 
another. The English pound was worth 4.87 
dollars because it contained 4.87 times as much 
gold as one dollar did. 


The stability of foreign exchange rates is 
very important to the many countries which do 
much business with other countries, such as 
England which imports raw materials from all 
over the world and exports finished goods, and 
to those countries which produce predominantly 
just one or a very few articles, such as Brazil 
with coffee, Chile with nitrates and copper, and 
the banana republics. The United States is more 
self-contained. While our foreign trade is very 
important, it is not a large part of our total 
business. But under the gold standard, it is not 
possible to maintain both stable foreign ex- 
change rates and stable domestic prices. It is 
also not possible to maintain stable domestic 
prices under the gold standard because of the 
erratic supply of gold which depends upon the 
discovery or lack of discovery of new mines, 
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changes in the processes of smelting ores, and 
the movement into and out of gold-hoarding 
countries, such as India. Under the full gold 
standard wholesale prices in the United States 
ranged from an index level of 47 in 1897 to 154 
in 1920. 


By a full gold standard we mean that the 
monetary unit, such as the dollar, is defined as 
a definite weight of gold, that the government 
will coin all gold presented for that purpose, 
that the government will always buy and sell 
gold at a stated price, that all forms of official 
money are convertible into gold on demand, and 
that there are no government restrictions on 
the import and export of gold. 


When money first came into use it consisted 
of some tangible material which had an intrinsic 
value—it was widely used in the arts and not 
merely as money. As these materials narrowed 
down to gold and silver all money was metallic 
or “hard money.” The choice fell upon the 
precious metals because they possessed great 
value with small bulk, also because they were 
durable, divisible, recognizable, and acceptable. 
Acceptability is the one characteristic of money 
which is absolutely essential and any money, 
when once established, will always be acceptable 
as long as prices do not change too much or too 
rapidly. It matters not at all what the money is 
made of. We have progressed a very long way 
from the time when the only money was “hard 
money.” 


The change was slow and came about more 
or less in this way. People having considerable 
gold in their possession gave it to goldsmiths 
for safe keeping, taking written receipts for it. 
A man then wishing to exchange his gold for 
goods soon found that it was much easier to 
turn over the written receipt to the owner of 
the goods than it was to retrieve and pay over 
the actual gold. In this way the gold tended to 
remain permanently in the hands of the gold- 
smiths. They in turn found that not many of 
their customers ever asked for their gold at the 
same time. It was therefore safe to lend part of 
the gold to other people for short periods of 
time in return for an interest payment. This 
was the beginning of modern banking. It oc- 
curred in the Italian city states along toward 
the end of the Middle Ages. The written receipts 
were actually paper money. At first they repre- 


sented 100 per cent of their face value in real 
gold in possession of the goldsmiths. But as the 
smiths found that they could lend 50 per cent 
of their gold stock, only 50 per cent remained as 
a reserve against the receipts. Thus was de- 
veloped that glorious invention, the fractional 
reserve. If people could be taught that 50 per 
cent was safe, why not 25 per cent or 10 per 
cent? This is called “the more efficient use of 
gold.” As a matter of fact our modern banks 
are required to maintain a reserve of only 3 per 
cent against time deposits. This is getting 
pretty close to the point where money is nothing 
but bookkeeping. To say that money is nothing 
but bookkeeping does not imply that money is 
worthless. A dollar in the bank has just as much 


purchasing power as a dollar bill or a silver 
dollar. 


A modern analogy of the goldsmith’s written 
receipts are the silver certificates which consti- 
tute a part of our present day paper money. The 
U. S. government buys silver from the pro- 
ducers and pays for it with these certificates. 
The silver bullion is stored away in the govern- 
ment’s vaults at West Point. 


But if the precious metals can be used as re- 
serve against paper money, why not other forms 
of valuable property? Up to the time of the 
Civil War, many banks in this country issued 
their own notes or paper money in return for 
the promissory notes of their borrowers sup- 
ported by mortgages on land. These banks were 
not banks of deposit and checking accounts. All 
they did was to lend their own paper money 
which was supposed to be convertible into gold 
or silver on demand. But the notes were only 
convertible at the central office of the bank which 
was sometimes located in a remote, inaccessible 
spot of the deep forest where there “were more 
wildcats than people.” They came to be known 
as “wildcat banks.” Our monetary system at 
that time was almost chaotic. It is a wonder 
that we were able to do business at all, but such 
is the innate faith of human beings that the 
country grew and as a whole prospered either 
in spite of or because of this supply of money. 
One of the greatest problems in economics is to 
determine what is effect and what is cause. It is 
the old problem of which came first, the chicken 
or the egg? 
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When we adopted our National Bank Act in 
1863, with some amendments a few years later, 
state banks were not allowed, under penalty of 
heavy taxation, to issue their own paper money. 
These banks then, instead of giving paper 
money to their borrowers, gave them deposit 
slips and this practice gave a great impetus to 
the use of checks instead of money in making 
payments. Today, 90 per cent of all business 
transactions are made with checks. 

Under the gold standard, the amount of bank 
loans—and therefore the amount of all money 
in a country—is limited by the amount of gold 
that the banks hold as a reserve and the per- 
centage of reserve required. This percentage 
can be changed, within limits, by the Board of 
Governors of our Federal Reserve System. It 
has been found that a business boom can be 
checked by the Board of Governors by raising 
the rate of interest on loans, by raising the re- 
serve requirements, and by selling government 
securities in the open market. But the reverse 
is not true. The banks are powerless to start a 
recovery from a deep depression by making the 
borrowing of money easier. Businessmen will 
not borrow money even at very low interest 
rates in order to start a business revival unless 
they can see the prospect of a profit. A partic- 
ular individual or firm might be willing to bor- 
row if many others were also willing, but of 
that he cannot be sure, and there will be no sale 
of his products unless business in general picks 
up and more people are employed. That is why 
the government had to step into the picture in 
1933. The federal government acts for all the 
people and is the only agency big enough to 
start the ball rolling. 

What we speak of as a boom is not merely a 
time of prosperity. It is better defined as a 
period during which prices of products are in- 
creasing faster than the costs of production. 
These costs are mostly wages and the interest 
on borrowed money. During such a vneriod, 
profits are large and businessmen are tempted 
to expand their operations. This usually results 
in too much expansion and a collapse follows. 
During the recession prices fall faster than 
costs, People postpone buying because they ex- 
pect prices to fall still lower, and business gets 
worse and worse. Falling prices are almost fatal 
to business activity. That is why the stopping 
of a boom is such a touchy maneuver. It is diffi- 


cult to halt rising prices and hold them at a 
steady level. 


This brings up the question of how prices can 
be stabilized. It would seem that if the general 
level of prices could be prevented from chang- 
ing very much, many of our economic problems 
could be avoided. Whenever prices change, some 
people get an unexpected and undeserved profit. 
while others suffer a corresponding loss. Sup- 
pose for instance that a man buys a wheat farm 
when wheat is selling for $2.00 a bushel and 
assumes a debt to be paid at some future time. 
If when payment time comes wheat is worth 
$3.00 a bushel he pays off his debt much more 
easily than he could reasonably have expected. 
If, on the other hand, wheat is worth only $1.00 
a bushel, the man who loaned the money is en- 
riched and the farmer is almost ruined, all be- 
cause of circumstances over which neither the 
debtor nor creditor had any control. As the 
business of this country is largely done on 
credit, this is a matter of tremendous impor- 
tance. When we consider it so important to have 
stable measures of distance, weight, etc., why 
not a stable dollar? 


Prices of particular commodities must be ex- 
pected to change as their costs of production 
change. Some will go up, others down. But if 
the general level can be stabilized, these indi- 
vidual changes will not be so great. However. 
improved technology or good growing weather 
naturally bring about lower costs and should 
result in lower prices. If some individual prices 
fall, others must rise to maintain a stable gen- 
eral price-level. We have no assurance that this 
will happen. The connection between individual 
prices and the general price-level is a very com- 
plicated one and there will probably be times 
when the general welfare will require that the 
general price-level either rise or fall to some 
extent. It is to be noted that during the 1920’s, 
the price of cars and radios decreased as they 
came into mass production, yet the general 
price-level changed but slightly. A slow decline 
in prices due to lower costs would not be dis- 
astrous. 


What is the general price-level? We can best 
be guided in this matter by the index of whole- 
sale prices as computed by the Department of 
Labor, and published in the Survey of Current 
Business, by the Department of Commerce. It is 
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a composite average of the wholesale prices of 
many articles in common use, weighted or given 
importance in accordance with the total amount 
of money spent for each, as compared with the 
price of the same goods in the base year of 1926. 
If the index number for 1926 is placed at 100, 
then the index number for any year in question 
is found by dividing the price for that year by 
the price in 1926 and multiplying by 100. For 
instance, the general level of wholesale prices 
reached 170 in the summer of 1948 as compared 
with 100 for 1926. 


The use of any index number is not entirely 
satisfactory to all people. Some people use more 
of one thing, other people, of other things. The 
use of some things is completely given up as 
new ones take their places, and it is always diffi- 
cult to compare quality. We would have to ad- 
just any index, from time to time, to current 
conditions. We have to do the best we can with 
whatever we have to work with, and these 
index numbers have proved to be very useful as 
indicators of what is going on. 


Why are prices what they are? This brings us 
to the quantity theory of money. It is a very old 
theory and states that prices in a country vary 
with the quantity of money in that country— 
the more money there is the higher prices will 
be. The agreement is never exact; in fact exact- 
ness is approached only during those periods 
when business is said to be normal and steady. 
During transition periods, when business is 
either increasing or decreasing rather rapidly, 
the rule does not hold. Under conditions of full 
employment, when by the very nature of things 
the production of goods cannot vary very much, 
any increase or decrease in the stock of money 
will be quickly reflected in a corresponding 
change of prices. The transition periods 
have constituted such a large part of our history 
that they can be said to be the rule rather than 
the exception. But as the object of economic 
study is to find a way to prevent booms and 
busts, and to maintain business activity at a 
steady pace, then we can assume that under the 
conditions which we wish to establish, the quan- 
tity theory of money will hold good. 


It might be better to say that the price-level 
is determined by the amount of money in exist- 
ence multipled by its velocity. Prices are deter- 
mined not only by the amount of money, but by 


the willingness of the people who own the 
money to spend it rather than hold it in idle- 
ness. The velocity of money is the number of 
times that each dollar changes hands in the 
period of one year and the product mentioned 
is the amount of money spent in that year. Dur- 
ing periods of disturbance velocity changes, but 
in normal steady times it remains constant and 
prices do vary with the quantity of money. In 
times of wild inflation or deep depression, the 
velocity of money changes more than the quan- 
tity of money. During a depression, the: average 
velocity of all money is slowed down by the fact 
that much money is hoarded and the velocity of 
hoarded money is zero. During a wild inflation 
people are very anxious to exchange their 
money for goods as quickly as possible. In the 
great German inflation of 1923, when it took a 
million marks to buy a cup of coffee, workmen 
were sometimes paid their wages twice a day in 
order that they might spend them before prices 
went still higher. 


The idea of the quantity theory of money may 
have arisen—or at least been strengthened—by 
the experience of constantly rising prices dur- 
ing the 1500’s and 1600’s, when gold and silver 
were pouring into Europe from the mines of 
Mexico and Peru. The metal went at first to 
Spain and that country tried to keep it within 
its own borders. Spanish goods were five times 
as high in 1596 as they had been in 1519. When 
Drake and his fellow free-booters began to 
hi-jack the Spanish galleons, some of the treas- 
ure was diverted to England, which enjoyed a 
century of great prosperity from 1575 to 1675. 


What is the stock or quantity of money in a 
country at a given time and how does it change? 
It is generally held that our supply of money 
consists of bank deposits and bank-till money 
plus the coin and paper money outside of the 
banks, that is, in the personal possession of indi- 
viduals and business firms. This money outside 
of banks together with the till money in the 
banks is known as “money in circulation.” 
There are two kinds of bank deposits: (1) de- 
mand deposits, or checking accounts, and (2) 
time deposits, or those which the depositors 
have agreed to leave in the bank for some 
definite period of time, say six months or a year, 
and which are not checked out. If the time 
deposits are withdrawn from the bank in cash 
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or are transferred into checking accounts, the 
bank statistics will immediately show them as 
money in circulation or as demand deposits. It 
would seem more logical to compute our money 
supply by considering only demand deposits 
plus money in circulation, although some mone- 
tary writers prefer to include time deposits. It 
doesn’t make a great deal of difference which 
way we do it because our theory is only approxi- 
mately true, and the two kinds of deposits are 
not so clearly distinguished in actual practice 
as might be supposed. 


It might be well to insert here the statement 
that economists have been more or less quarrel- 
ing about the definitions of their terms ever 
since the study of economics began. Every 
writer seems to have the right not only to make 
his own definitions, but to use his own defini- 
tions loosely. The reader must always construe 
words according to the context in which he finds 
them. 

Other difficulties also arise in our computa- 
tion. Money may be either active or inactive 
according to whether it is used the usual number 
of times within a given period of time or 
whether it is hoarded. Should idle money be 
considered a part of our supply? Active money 
may be used in the processes of actual produc- 
tion or it can be used in speculation in which it 
may pass from hand to hand many times with- 
out producing any goods or providing any jobs 
for men. Should money used in speculation be 
considered a part of our supply? How can we 
determine how much money is idle at a given 
tirme and how much is being used in specula- 
tion? What effect does speculation have on 
prices? How much business is transacted with- 
out the use of money? 


These questions, very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to answer, show that precise computations 
cannot be made, but again we should not be dis- 
couraged from doing the best that we can with 
the tools which we have. If we wait for perfec- 
tion we will never get anywhere. 


The quantity of money in existence being at 
least approximately computable, what controls 
it? As we have seen, most of it is bank money 
and the amount of demand deposits depends 
upon the willingness and ability of some 15,000 
different banks to make loans. Bank money is 
also called credit or debt money. Credit and debt 


are the heads and tails of the same coin. We 
cannot have one without the other in spite of 
much opinion that credit is grand but debt is 
vicious. These banks operate under our national] 
system and forty-eight state systems all having 
somewhat different rules and regulations. The 
purpose of each bank is to make a profit, which 
it does primarily by lending money. But 
bankers, contrary to some opinion, are human 
and are influenced by waves of optimism and 
pessimism as are the rest of us. During booms 
they lend freely and during depressions they 
tighten up—which causes both booms and de- 
pressions to become more so. It is one of the 
tenets of the classical theory of free-enterprise 
that whatever is good for the individual is good 
for society, but we can show here that what is 
good for the individual may be suicide for the 
community as a whole. If an individual] banker 
thinks he sees a business recession coming he 
must call in his loans to meet the demand of his 
depositors for their money. But if all bankers 
do the same thing they actually cause the de- 
pression that they perhaps only fear. This is be- 
cause, as they call their loans, deposits and the 
quantity of money are gecreased and prices fall. 
As we have seen, falling prices are not con- 
ducive to business activity. 

The actual price-level whether high or low is 
not important. Prices are right when the goods 
keep moving, that is, when goods are sold as 
rapidly as they can be produced. No price is too 
high if higher prices are expected. No price is 
low enough if prices are expected to go still 
lower. But there may be serious injustices in 
the distribution of buying power. It is the 
change in prices, affecting different people in 
different ways, rewarding some and punishing 
others for no good reasons, that causes the 
trouble. There has of late been much complaint 
about high prices. Many people find it more 
difficult than previously to meet their expenses. 
But that is not because the national income is 
low; it is because the income is not properly 
distributed. Since 1929, a very prosperous year, 
there has been an increase in per capita income 
of 110 per cent while the general price-level has 
increased only 80 per cent. These figures are 
averages and the deceptive feature of averages 
is that they never tell how individuals are 
affected. 
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Our object is to maintain a reasonably steady 
level. If we start to do that we should aim to 
maintain the level that currently prevails unless 
it can be definitely shown that this would cause 
a great deal of injustice. For instance, in 1933 
it was assumed that a great many debts had 
been contracted at a price-level much higher 
than prevailed in 1933. Had prices been stabil- 
ized at the 1933 level debtors would have been 
forced to pay off dollar for dollar in dollars that 
were worth much more than they had been 
when the debts were contracted. The policy of 
the administration was to restore the price-level 
of 1926, which was considered to be normal. 
Whether or not this was a good policy can be 
debated. It might have been better to get every- 
body back to work as quickly as possible even 
at a low price and wage level. After full employ- 
ment had been reached, it would have been very 
easy to raise prices if justice seemed to demand 
it. 

Having decided what the desirable price-level 
should be, how much money will be required to 
maintain it? In other words, how much money 
does a country need? The quick answer might 
be the more the better, but if an increase in the 
money supply simply raises prices without in- 
creasing production the only result will be to 
favor some people and hurt others. On the other 
hand, if there is unemployment, an increase of 
money will tend to raise prices somewhat. This 
will cause the idle men and equipment to be put 
to work and will increase production, prices not 
rising a great deal until full employment is 
reached. This was the history of the 1930’s. 


It is obvious that the amount of money needed 
will depend on the size of the population, and 
in considering the stock of money over an ex- 
tended period, say ten years or more, we should 
use the amount per capita instead of the total 
amount existing at the time. We will also need 
more money as the country becomes more in- 
dustrialized. As the division of labor increases, 
more exchanges are made and more money is 
needed to facilitate them. This is even more im- 
portant than the growth of population. As a 
country becomes richer it needs more money, as 
the richer people are the more money they like 
to keep at their demand. It has been shown that 
a country’s need for money corresponds to its 
demonstrated ability to produce goods. Money 


makes exchange possible and exchange makes 
production possible. (Goods will not be pro- 
duced unless they can be sold.) The people of a 
country are entitled to whatever they can pro- 
duce and their production need not depend upon 
the accidental discovery of gold nor upon the 
temperament or favoritism of private bankers. 


Or, we can put it this way. The quantity 
theory of money (in times of steady business 
activity) having been accepted as true, and the 
desirability of a steady price-level having been 
agreed upon, then the need for more or less 
money than currently exists depends upon 
whether prices are moving down or up. 


Prices fell steadily from 1865 to 1896, when 
they reached the lowest point in our entire his- 
tory. The index number was 47 as compared 
with 132 in 1865. Debts became increasingly 
difficult to pay the older they became, and as 
some bank loans were paid off, prices sank still 
lower; the saying that “the more we pay, the 
more we owe” became wide spread. This gave 
rise to the free silver agitation culminating in 
the campaign of 1896. William Jennings Bryan, 
in advocating an increase in the money supply, 
was not so totally depraved as his opponents 
made him out to be. What saved the situation in 
the late 1890’s was the discovery of new gold 
mines in Alaska and South Africa, together 
with the discovery of new processes of refining 
by which low grade ores could be worked at a 
profit. The improvement in smelting was so 
great that even the tailings of old mines could 
be used as new ore. Money per capita just 
doubled in the ten years from 1897 to 1907. 
This increase in the supply of money could just 
as easily have been brought about much sooner 
either by increasing, by law, the dollar value of 
gold per ounce or by the establishment of a 
central bank with the power to create money 
more in accord with the needs of business. But 
this would have been “tinkering with the cur- 
rency.” The conservative statesmen of the time 
were much more concerned about the preserva- 
tion of the gold standard than with providing 
full employment—and many of them still are. 


Heretofore, the control of money supply has 
been largely in the hands of private bankers. As 
Professor Irving Fisher has said, each of our 
15,000 banks is a private mint and the power 
to be such has been usurped. The Constitution 
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gives Congress the power “to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof.’ For the government 
to control the supply of money in such a way as 
to preserve a reasonably steady price-level (thus 
regulating the value of money) the following 
measures have been suggested. 


The banks would be required to maintain a 
100 per cent reserve against their deposits. 
They would become largely nothing but deposi- 
tories for the safe-keeping of money and book- 
keepers for the general public, which would 
continue to make most of its payments by check. 
They would have to be supported by service 
charges but highly paid executive officers would 
not be necessary. Under such a system, the 
banks would lend only their own capital, which 
could be quite small, and there would be no bank 
failures. 


The lending of savings could be done either 
by separate departments of the checking banks 
or by savings banks. At present, our commercial 
banks usually permit the conversion of time 
deposits into demand deposits at the pleasure of 
the depositors, but under the new system it 
would be necessary to enforce the rule that time 
deposits are withdrawable only with a some- 
what lengthy notice. 


The amount of money in existence would be 
determined by the fiscal policy of the federal 
government as made by a Board created by 
Congress for that purpose. If prices started to 
rise, showing that there was too much money, 
the Board would raise taxes until the budget 
showed a surplus of receipts over expenditure. 
The money supply in the hands of the public 
would thereby be reduced by the amount of this 
surplus. On the other hand, if prices started to 
fall, accompanied by unemployment, the Board 
would reduce taxes and the ensuing deficit 
would be met by the government issuing more 
money with which to pay its bills. It should be 
noted, however, that taxes should be reduced in 
such a way as to leave the extra money in the 
hands of those who would be sure to spend it. 
The mere existence of purchasing power is not 
sufficient either to maintain or restore pros- 
perity. Purchasing power, to be effective, must 
be used. If the method of changing the money 
supply by taxation should prove to be too slow 
it could be combined with a policy of buying 
and selling bonds by “The Board,” but the 


method of taxation has the virtue of allowing 
the money to be allocated to either production 
or consumption as the case may require. The 
supply of capital funds for business purposes 
would be whatever savings the people desired to 
make from their incomes. 


This is not the complete solution of our prob- 
lem. From 1922 to 1929 the general price-level 
was as stable as we could reasonably expect to 
make it, yet that period led us into the worst 
depression we have ever had. The reason was 
this. Improved methods of production brought 
about decreased costs of production. As prices 
remained the same, this meant increased profits. 
These profits at first went into expanding in- 
dustry, into consumer credit (installment buy- 
ing), and into foreign loans. But these all even- 
tually reached a saturation point. This meant 
that there were not sufficient opportunities for 
investment to absorb all the savings resulting 
from the profits. (Most of the profits go to a 
comparatively few rich people.) The money 
then for a few months went into the stock 
market, resulting in a speculative orgy. As 
money used in speculation puts no one to work, 
the economic effect is the same as that of idle 
money. But even the speculative bubble had to 
burst. Much money was destroyed in the paying 
off of bank loans, and idle money began to ap- 
pear in the banking statistics as excess reserves 
—money that could have been loaned for busi- 
ness purposes but wasn’t. From 1900 to 1915 
gains from technological improvement were 
much more widely distributed than they were 
in the 1920’s. 


If we are not to allow prices to fall as im- 
proved methods of production decrease costs, 
then something must be done about the result- 
ing profits. Labor unions are apt to ask for 
them in the form of increased wages. This 
would not be sound policy because the increased 
wages would be paid in the future and no one 
knows what future profits will be. To the extent 
that labor is entitled to a share of the profits, it 
should be paid as a bonus for the year in which 
the profit was made. But surely labor is not en- 
titled to all of the extra profit. The customers 
of the company would be entitled to some as 
rebates on their purchases if that seemed prac- 
tical. The company itself or its stockholders are 
entitled to some and the general public can also 
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put in a claim for its share, to be taken by the 
government in taxes. 

If the accusation against all this is that it is 
regimentation and bureaucratic rule the answer 
is that it does not interfere with our basic 
liberties. It does not touch religious freedom nor 
the freedom of speech. To a very limited extent, 
if any, would it abridge the free choice of the 
average man in spending his money. If it main- 
tained full employment it would insure one of 
our most cherished liberties, the ability to quit 
one job and find another any time we wished to 
do so. Freedom from want and freedom from 
fear would be secured. And as Billy Rose says, 
we would still be free not to go to a movie and 
to turn off the radio. 

Another objection often urged against a man- 
aged currency is that it would inevitably lead 
to inflation. This is equivalent to saying that 
we are not capable of governing ourselves. It 
is also equivalent to saying that because man- 
kind was once plagued by smallpox, it must al- 
ways be plagued by smallpox—nothing can be 
done about it. The gold standard has, in the 
past, been a fair-weather friend. Governments 
have abandoned it in times of stress. During the 
First World War nearly all countries except our 
own went off the gold standard and in the Great 
Depression we did too. Our government still 
buys gold at $35 per ounce, but our money is 
irredeemable and inconvertible. Considering the 
many depressions from which we have suffered, 
it would seem that we could at least take a 
chance on a completely managed monetary sys- 
tem. The managed system has met the test with 
great success in England, Sweden, and several 
other countries. 

At the present time, the greatest threat or 
possibility of inflation lies in the fact that our 
entire public debt can be converted into money 
at the pleasure of the bondholders. During the 
war, savings bonds or E bonds were sold in 
small denominations to people in the lower in- 
come brackets. These are redeemable in cash at 
any time by contract. The other bonds are not 
redeemable at par by contract (except at matur- 
ity), but it has been the policy of the govern- 
ment to so redeem them. Many bonds have been 
converted into cash since the war, but the gov- 
ernment has been able to sell just as many 
others to individuals so that so far the quantity 
of money in existence has not been seriously 


affected by this process. Most of the bonds, E 
bonds as well as others, are now in the posses- 
sion of comparatively rich people who will 
probably continue to hold them in preference to 
other forms of investment. But if there ever is 
a flight from bonds into cash, the inflationary 
consequences could be very serious and the gov- 
ernment would find it necessary to abandon its 
present policy. Another inflationary threat is 
the tremendous amount ($28 billion) of money 
in circulation, much of which is probably idle 
but could come into use at any time. 


Money is a very important and powerful 
force in our economic life. The government can 
control the amount of money, but it cannot di- 
retly control hoarding and dishoarding and the 
velocity of money. Several ingenious schemes 
have been proposed for taxing idle money but 
none of them have been widely tried. Hoarding 
and therefore dishoarding can, at least to a con- 
siderable extent, be indirectly controlled by 
bringing about a wider distribution of wealth. 
As hoarding and dishoarding have a direct 
effect upon the velocity of money, velocity can 
also be indirectly affected by government 
action. The government has done something to- 
ward controlling speculation. How effective this 
will be remains to be seen. As the Constitution 
plainly gives Congress the power to regulate 
the value of money (which is expressed by the 
general price-level), it would seem that this 
power should be exercised by government 
rather than by private individuals. If the gov- 
ernment would bring about the proper distribu- 
tion of wealth through taxation and stabilize 
the general price-level through the control of 
the money supply a great deal could be done 
toward maintaining full employment and ameli- 
orating the boom and bust cycle. 


As a final note it might be of interest to state 
where our income comes from and where it 
goes. All income is derived from two sources, 
labor and the ownership of property. At present 
about 65 per cent goes to wages and salaries. 
The labor may be either physical or mental. 
The income from property is usually classified 
as follows: interest, dividends, rents and royal- 
ties, the earnings of unincorporated business, 
and the undistributed earnings of corporations. 
Some of the income usually attributed to prop- 
erty, such as part of that earned by farmers 
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and small businessmen, is really for labor. After 
we get our income, we spend part of it upon 
living (this is called consumption) and save the 
rest. Saving in itself is hoarding. The money is 
idle until some use is found for it. Investment 
is a process entirely distinct from saving. We 
can invest our savings (and this means spend- 
ing our money) directly in business plants and 
equipment, inventories, and durable consumer 
goods, or we can lend our money for those pur- 
poses, or for consumer credit and the financing 
of domestic or foreign government loans. Savers 
as a rule invest their savings reasonably 
promptly on the best terms available. But it is 
to be observed that all of these fields of invest- 
ment have a saturation point and the higher the 
rate of investment, the sooner these points will 


be reached. (This is what conservatives do not 
admit. In spite of the collapse of many booms, 
conservative theory still holds that a high rate 
of investment can and should be constantly 
maintained.) Investment tends to proceed at 
times at a higher rate than can be maintained, 
partly because people demand that new wants, 
such as the automobile, be satisfied as quickly as 
possible. This means that, sooner or later, the 
expected return on investment will become so 
low that savers will prefer to hold their money 
in idleness, hoping for better opportunities. At 
this point depression begins: “Idle money 
means idle men.” This being true, it would ap- 
pear obvious that government has the choice of 
seizing the idle money by taxation or of off-set- 
ting it with newly created money. 


Correlating Adolescent Tendencies 


and History Teaching 


CHARLES WILLIAM HEATHCOTE 


Head, Department of Social Studies, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


The adolescent stage is a preparation for 
adulthood. The changes that take place in the 
individual are essential as foundations for the 
development of that larger, broader, and higher 
life, which is to show itself in a stable maturity. 
It is the plastic stage of life and the impressions 
made upon adolescents will help determine their 
life in the future. 

The adolescent time of life is the heyday of 
day dreams, visions and air castles. Youth some- 
times becomes oblivious of his surroundings, 
and his fancy carries his mind away to distant 
worlds. In his dreams, all his wishes are fulfilled 
and his ambitions are realized. 

The history teacher may capitalize upon 
youth’s imagination to the advantage of his 
teaching and to the well-being of the pupil. The 
course of study should be flexible enough so 
that important phases, less stressed in the cur- 
riculum, may be emphasized and the pupil’s 
interest will be aroused to the situation. History 
teaching may be dramatized effectively so that 
the pupil’s fancy may face reality which, after 
all, is fundamental in the interpretive value of 
history. For example, Paul Revere’s ride is well! 


known and is given consideration in textbooks, 
but how many pupils know or ever heard of 
Caesar Rodney’s ride from Dover to the Con- 
tinental Congress in Philadelphia in time to 
vote, on July 2, 1776, and to place his state of 
Delaware on the side of favoring the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence? The pupil 
will respond to this dramatic episode. There is 
no doubt he will want to pursue the subject be- 
yond the classroom activities, and he will likely 
ask his teacher for historical references in order 
to read more about Rodney and the affairs of 
his period. 

Frequently, youth entertains a high opinion 
of himself, of his ability, ambitions, and 
achievements. There is no vocation, or profes- 
sion, or activity so exalted but that, so great is 
self-confidence, he believes he can succeed in 
it. He is impulsive and impatient, and whatever 
he does or wants must be realized immediately. 
However, as he becomes more mature in years, 
with experience enlarged and knowledge in- 
creased, much of this self-assertiveness is 
sloughed off and disappears. Many of his ambi- 
tions have failed of realization, and his powers 
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have been tested sufficiently for him to realize 
that he is not able to do all the things he had 
hoped. However, his self-confidence, ambitions, 
and ability, properly guided and directed dur- 
ing this period, should result in developing a 
personality capable of achievement and success. 


In this period of self-confidence, why 
shouldn’t history help him to crystallize this 
tendency? Would it not be a good period of 
his life in which to unfold the importance of the 
economic phases of history rather than stress 
too much the social and political side of history? 
He will receive ample teaching of the social and 
political problems, but during this time of his 
life he needs sound basic instruction on the 
economic trends. His tendency is to plumb the 
economic conditions of life anyway, then why 
not bring him face to face with the economic 
realism of history? Since he likes action and 
results, let him be challenged by Andrew 
Jackson’s fight to do away with the second 
United States Bank. He ought to know the basic 
problems involved, problems which are always 
vital in economic conditions, and he will soon 
find them by carefully reading Jackson’s presi- 
dential messages to Congress on the bank situa- 
tion. Under the guidance of his teacher, he will 
find many new parts involved in the general 
problem. He will come to realize how vital and 
important is the economic structure of his 
country. 


Curiosity is the basis of knowledge and the 
adolescent manifests curiosity to a great degree. 
Though he carries into his age experience some 
of the general plans of earlier childhood, never- 
theless his tendencies in this respect are more 
subjective than objective. He is gradually fol- 
lowing a plan whereby he analyzes his mental 
experiences more carefully, he is developing 
the period of constructive curiosity. That is, 
he seeks to put together and build up; he is 
organizing surely and definitely the causative 
inquiry, which is at the base of careful histor- 
ical inquiry. 


Here is the opportunity of the history in- 
structor to help the adolescent pupil realize 
the importance of using documents in the study 
of history. Here he can apply his desire to 
separate and analyze the component parts in 
solving historical problems. He can find how 
fruitful inquiry and investigation may be if his 


attention is directed to a definite study of the 
First Continental Congress which met in Car- 
penters Hall, Philadelphia, in the autumn of 
1774. Here was a meeting of such unusual im- 
portance, that it should be investigated very 
painstakingly, yet it is frequently studied very 
casually. Though the twelve colonies repre- 
sented in the Congress testified and stated 
definitely their loyalty to Great Britain, never- 
theless they stressed earnestly and wholeheart- 
edly their individual and collective rights as 
English colonies in North America. There are, 
of course, social and political conditions in- © 
volved in the resolutions of the Congress, but 
the economic categories are emphasized. As 
an ultimatum, the Congress proposed to enforce 
non-importation and non-exportation measures 
if the Crown refused to yield. The adolescent 
pupil is thus enabled to realize that the economic 
categories of American history must receive 
careful analysis, because these principles are 
so essential in grasping the social and political 
implications. 


Another opportunity at this age-level is to 
help the pupil realize the ethical value of ob- 
ligation and responsibility—in a word, to know 
the importance of conscience. This time of life 
ought to be made the golden age of conscience. 
The whole personality may be moulded by sug- 
gestion, environment and teaching, to a high 
ideal or to the reverse. The conscience, in other 
words, may be marred or developed. The ado- 
lescent period of life is marked by guidance and 
direction—at times by the mind and at others 
by the heart. The conscience needs to be trained 
and developed to act as a firm governor over 
heart and mind. It must be the seat of authority, 
the guide to action, the source of judgment, and 
a helper to discriminate between right and 
wrong. It means, therefore, the utilization of 
every moral, religious, and educational] influence 
in order to bring the adolescent conscience to 
the high point of efficiency of which it is capable. 


Under these conditions, the pupil’s connota- 
tion of obligation will be conviction, objectively 
and subjectively formed. This concept may be 
reinforced in the pupil’s life by the study of 
Lincoln’s only term in the national House of 
Representatives during the Mexican War per- 
iod. Lincoln introduced a series of resolutions 
in which he demanded full statements con- 
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cerning the war. The eighth one stated: 
“Whether the military force of this United 
States was or was not so sent into that settle- 
ment after General Taylor had more than once 
intimated to the War Department that, in his 
opinion, no such movement was necessary for 
the defense or protection of Texas.” Lincoln 
felt that the Mexican War was unconstitution- 
ally begun by the Chief Executive. These reso- 
lutions reveal an outstanding obligatory phase 
- of Lincoln’s life. 

The ideals of youth should be encouraged 
in order that they may be directed in the proper 
channels. Youth will treat with earnestness 
his plans for life, and though he may change 
them many times, nevertheless these plans 


should not be passed over lightly by parents and 
teachers, but each pupil should be helped toward 
making a permanent choice. 

The educational foundations established in 
the earlier years of childhood are the ones upon 
which teaching during this period is based. The 
adolescent period constitutes the golden age 
for teaching the social studies. The pupils are 
eager, enthusiastic, keen and responsive, It is 
the time in their experience when history can 
be presented in an organized and synthetic 
form, and when they can participate in dis- 
cussion in a more intelligent way than in the 
earlier grades. In a word, adolescent tendencies 
should be correlated to make the social studies 
interesting and vital to them. 


Opportunities for a Modern Plutarch 


HEWITT B. VINNEDGE 


Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Some seventeen odd centuries ago the immor- 
tal Plutarch conceived the idea of comparative 
biography, that is, of writing the parallel lives 
of distinguished Greeks and Romans. From 
such a study, he felt, there would come great 
benefit and a quickened understanding of the 
historical and social heritage of mankind. 
Biography has once more, in the twentieth 
century, become a popular form of writing, 
but there is as yet little evidence of a tendency 
to apply the Plutarchan formula. It will be the 
object of this paper to try to demonstrate that 
the principle of parallelism might very profit- 
ably be applied to another aspect of historical 
study. 

Of late decades there has been an increasing 
tendency to examine the history of civilizations. 
War and politics, dynasties and constitutions, 
while still occupying a legitimate place in his- 
torical work, have been put into their proper 
perspective. Recent historians have exhibited 
a praiseworthy practice of removing the 
glamour that had been artificially attached to 
such matters and of taking from them their 
distorted prominence, which had frequently 


led students to believe that these constituted the 
whole story. Under the influence of some of 
these writers we have come to see that a civili- 
zation is not unlike an organism. Spengler has 
gone so far as to try to plot the definite peri- 
ods (as it were) of infancy, adolescence, ma- 
turity, decay and extinction of our occidental 
civilization. If civilizations, then, are distinct 
and often different, might not one spend many 
profitable hours in studying the parallels that 
exist between certain of them, or between cer- 
tain phases of them? And might not the writing 
of parallel lives or civilizations prove as stimu- 
lating as the writing of Plutarch’s famous 
lives? 

I may best explain the possibilities of such 
work by trying to submit an illustration (al- 
beit on a small scale) of my point. Suppose we 
consider for a few minutes the parallels exist- 
ing between Athens in the age of Pericles and 
Florence in the time of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent. Armstrong, in his Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
says: 

Lorenzo has often been compared to 

Pericles. The position which he held was un- 
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doubtedly very similar. Without necessarily 
holding official position, both men by their 
personal influence wielded the resources of 
the dominant party of the state.’ 


If others have recognized this similarity in the 
constitutional (or unconstitutional) positions 
of the two dominant personalities in their re- 
spective states, it will perhaps not be amiss to 
follow this lead and see if the parallelism will 
apply to the societies which they ruled. 


Athens and Florence were cities; they were 
sovereign states as well, recognizing no politi- 
cal superior on earth. In the respective periods 
under consideration each had a population of 
probably more than 150,000, certainly less 
than 200,000. Each represented but a small 
portion of the nationality (to use a modern 
term) to which it belonged, but each had risen 
to a position of supremacy in a rich and fertile 
province, Attica and Tuscany. Each had es- 
tablished its provincial hegemony before the 
period under immediate study, before the rise 
to power of Pericles or Lorenzo. Each had re- 
cently passed through a time of rapid growth, 
which had followed a previous period of strife: 
the Persian Wars, rivalry among factions, and 
the jealousy of other states in the case of 
Athens; rivalry among factions and wars with 
neighboring cities in the case of Florence. Each 
had become imperialistic: Athens was frankly 
at the head of a sea and land empire; Florence 
exercised a quasi-imperialism over her neigh- 
bors in Tuscany. 


Each state was a republic and preserved 
many of the outward manifestations of democ- 
racy. The governing bodies were in many re- 
spects dissimilar and frequently, in the case of 
Florence at least, underwent external changes; 
but there is a likeness none the less. The 
Athenian ecclesia, consisting of all male citi- 
zens above the age of eighteen, corresponded 
in composition and function to the Florentine 
Council of the People. The Athenian bouwlé, 
composed of fifty men from each of the ten 
tribes of the city, bears a certain resemblance 
to the Council of the Commune. Its smaller 
and, so to speak, advisory committee, is not 
unlike the Medicean Council of One Hundred 
or the later Council of the Seventy. And the 
ten strategoi, who formed the executive body, 
the magistracy of the state, and who were 


elected by the ecclesia, occupied a position like 
that which was, in theory, filled by the Floren- 
tine signoria. 


In each state there had been numerous bitter 
strifes among the political parties and factions. 
In Athens there were three rather well defined 
parties: the democratic, which supported the 
existing constitution, was opposed to all 
foreign influence, and pointed to its members as 
the true patriots of the city; the oligarchical, 
which would change the constitution so as to 
give added power to the families of nobility 
and wealth, and which admired Sparta and fre- 
quently was Medophile; the moderate, which 
favored the existing constitution but opposed 
the policies of the principal democratic leaders. 
In Florence party division was less clear, al- 
though no less bitter. Two centuries before 
the Laurentian age the Ghibbelines had been 
definitely beaten and banished. There remained 
factions of the Guelphs to contend for power. 
For a time there had been two principal fac- 
tions, the Blacks and the Whites, but these also 
had disappeared. There were left, therefore, 
factions which represented little more than 
personal adherence to the fortunes and the 
ambitions of one of the great families, such as 
the Albizzi, the Pazzi, the Medici. In general it 
may be said that party strife was allayed in 
Athens through the tact and the wisdom of 
Pericles, although in the latter part of his rule 
there was evidence of a growing discontent, 
which at times seemed likely to unseat him. 
Similarly the tact and the wisdom of Lorenzo 
was equal to the factional problems of Florence, 
although in the first half of his rule there oc- 
curred the dangerous Pazzi conspiracy, in 
which Giuliano de’ Medici was killed and 
Lorenzo barely escaped the assassin’s dagger. 


What of the two men who have given their 
names to the most brilliant period of their re- 
spective cities? They represent many striking 
points of similarity. Each was born of a dis- 
tinguished family and had all the material and 
cultural advantages that go with inherited 
wealth. Each, if we are to believe their bi- 
ographies, received the highest type of liberal 
and broadly diversified education, from famous 
teachers who were also famous scholars. Yet 
each assumed the democratic pose ( or was it 
more than a pose?) and became popular by 
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becoming one of the people. Without this popu- 
larity and this semblance of democracy, it is 
doubtful if the eloquence of Pericles or the 
skillful manipulation of Lorenzo would have 
enabled them to hold their power to the end of 
life. Lorenzo, it seems, delighted in the people, 
in their songs and their fetes, in which he rio- 
tously participated. With Pericles, perhaps, 
there was more of a pose, although Plutarch 
tells us that he “caressed the people” and 
“bought them over, what with moneys allowed 
for shows and for services on juries.” These 
latter arts were practiced by Lorenzo as well; 
his popularity was periodically revived by 
means of festivals, carnivals, and the fortuitous 
distribution of government jobs. 


There was a serious flaw in the position of 
each man, in that neither one had a consti- 
tutional status which corresponded to the 
power held and exercised. But each was a suffi- 
ciently great opportunist, a sufficiently con- 
summate politician, to overcome a defect which 
would have led to the downfall of a lesser man. 
Each man was inclined toward an attitude of 
philosophical skepticism, although each out- 
wardly observed religious forms and cere- 
monies. And there is no small irony in the 
circumstance that before the death of each, 
magic, foreign to the nature of both, was called 
upon to arrest the progress of disease: about 
the neck of Pericles was hung an amulet or 
charm, and Lorenzo was made to drink a 
mysterious potion containing melted pearls. 
Each was given, it seems, to what would to- 
day be called licentious living. Lorenzo, in 
spite of the deep affection which he sometimes 
manifested for his wife, exulted in “the hot 
embrace of {the people’s} daughters,” to use 
the phrase of Henry Osborn Taylor. And 
Pericles also, it seems, sought after the 
daughters of Athens, despite his love for As- 
pasia. We are told that his enemies once sum- 
moned Aspasia to trial on the charge that she 
had numerous freeborn Athenian girls lodged 
in her house for the pleasure of Pericles. 


Each man was gifted with an energy which 
the exacting cares of politics seemed only to 
touch. Their restless vitality must seek escape 
elsewhere; hence each was extremely versatile. 
Lorenzo was a scholar and poet, a philosopher, 
a man of critical judgment in the entire realm 


of the fine arts and letters. Everyone knows of 
his Neo-Platonic Academy, of his great en- 
couragement of poets and philosophers, sculp- 
tors and painters, scholars and musicians. 
Pericles was no less a critic and a stimulus in 
the artistic field. He, too, gathered painters 
and sculptors and architects to his house. He 
too, encouraged musicians by securing a de- 
cree authorizing prizes for the best music per- 
formed at the great festival of the Panath- 
anaea, and then had “himself appointed judge 
and distributor of prizes.” 


Pericles and Lorenzo both seem to have been 
devoted fathers. After the Athenian had lost 
his two legitimate sons in the plague, he fran- 
tically persuaded the city to repeal the law 
which would have kept his son by Aspasia from 
citizenship. Wearied by his pleas, the Council 
finally authorized the repeal, albeit with some 
reluctance, for it was Pericles that had orig- 
inally demanded the law, in the face of much 
opposition and unpopularity. Lorenzo offers an 
analogous insistence of persuasion in his de- 
mand for a cardinal’s hat for his second son, 
Giovanni, who actually received it at the age of 
fourteen. 


Each man was apparently necessary to the 
well-being of his city and country. After the 
death of Pericles, disaster began to befall 
Athens, culminating in her tragic defeat in the 
Peloponnesian War. A period of darkness sub- 
sequently seemed to follow throughout all that 
had been ancient Hellas. And after Lorenzo’s 
death “Italy broke in ruin (some think) for 
lack of his shrewd balancing mind.” Certain 
it is that the Florentine republic seemed nerve- 
less and supine before the advancing army of 
Charles VIII, and certain it is that for centuries 
Italy was in intellectual and moral eclipse. 


If we turn from the position and character of 
the two men who dominated their states in the 
two widely separated periods, we may find 
many parallels no less significant. I have noted 
above that Pericles and Lorenzo both were, in 
the best sense, patrons of letters and the fine 
arts. The two societies which they dominated 
similarly were a ready field for such activities. 
Public opinion in these matters was critical 
and intelligent; society had genuine artistic 
judgment and afforded a quite general interest 
in artistic production. In each state, it seems, 
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there was the sort of miliew in which literary 
and artistic production best flourishes. Social 
activity, social intercourse in such societies, 
were naturally gracious and urbane. Men and 
women in Florentine society were educated, 
intellectual, well mannered, versatile, given to 
sparkling conversation. The life depicted in 
Castiglione’s Jl Cortegiano was prevalent even 
more widely in the Florentine republic than 
in the other Italian states. In Athenian society 
the men displayed the same flare for brilliant 
talk, the same aptitude for manners which be- 
speak breeding, the same versatile tastes and 
interests. 


There was more done in the way of enter- 
tainment, however, than merely carrying on 
enlightening and delightful conversation. In 
Athens there were banquets and symposia. The 
former were feasts of more than food. They 
were frequently accompanied by professional 
dancing, by music, and by spectacles of varying 
degrees of elaborateness; sometimes they were 
occasions for launching new songs or poems. 
The symposia were intellectual feasts—more 
than simply highly intelligent conversation, for 
they were usually carefully planned in advance. 
These institutions had their counterparts in the 
Florentine carnival with its popular song and 
dance and drama and its sensuous appeal, in 
tournaments and festivals, which as a rule were 
literary and political events as well as sources 
of entertainment and recreation. 


Athenians in the age of Pericles had their 
social and political clubs which played a large 
and conspicuous part in the life of the time. 
The Florentines had their gilds which served a 
similar need in society and politics, as well as 
fulfilling other functions which will be con- 
sidered later in another connection. The pre- 
eminent religious rite in which all Athens took 
part, either as participants or spectators, was 
the presentation of drama. The theatre must be 


so constructed that the entire population of the . 


city might be present on such an occasion. The 
church in Florence most nearly corresponds to 
the theatre of Athens. The celebration of the 
Mass was regarded in a light not dissimilar to 
that in which the Athenians viewed the enact- 
ment of a tragedy. In each rite there was the 
notion of escape from the world or of a purging 
from uncleanness, for the theatre supplied the 


tragic catharsis and the church offered the ab- 
solution of divine grace. 


In the position of women the two cities pre- 
sent a striking contrast, that is, in the position 
of respectable women. The Florentine lady was 
the equal of the Florentine gentlemen, in edu- 
cation, culture, and social life. The Athenian 
gentleman, on the other hand, believed that 
“woman’s place was in the home.” She was 
uneducated and untrained, except for the ob- 
viously essential domestic occupations. Unlike 
her Florentine counterpart, she was absent 
from the banquets, the symposia, and all other 
social events. But it is no secret that the average 
male becomes a trifle bored at an endless round 
of domestic tranquility, however placid and 
well ordered it may be. And so for the Athenian 
gentlemen there existed the Hetairae, the com- 
panions of men, women in whom men sought 
intelligence, intellectual stimulation, and often 
advice and instruction. The Hetairae furnished 
these needs—and more too, of course, for the 
Hetairae were prostitutes as well. It would be 
a mistake to suppose, to be sure, that all 
Athenian prostitutes were women of intelli- 
gence, education, and culture; the profession 
doubtless had its usual proportion of morons 
of high and low grade. But the fact remains 
that an unusually large proportion of them 
possessed high qualities of mind and spirit. 
There seems to have been no great stigma, 
social or moral, attached to many of them, or 
to their male companions. Indeed it is an open 
question whether Aspasia herself might not 
have belonged to this class; it is known that her 
home was a house of Hetairae and that she 
was its manager. Long is the list of distin- 
guished Athenians that frequented the home of 
Aspasia, and it includes the noble Socrates. 
Here again there is a parallel in Florence, for 
Burckhardt assures us that “intercourse with 
courtesans” in Renaissance Italy as a whole 
was frequently of an “elevated character.” Some 
of them had rare accomplishments in music, in 
poetry, in philosophical knowledge. He assures 
us that this “intellectual intercourse” was not 
the general rule, of course, but this was prob- 
ably equally true in Athens. 


The speech used by the Athenians and the 
Florentines in their social intercourse and in 
their writings was in each case but a dialect 
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of a European tongue: Greek or Italian. Yet 
so great was the impress made upon the world 
by these two societies and by their literature 
that their respective dialects became the dom- 
inant ones. Attic Greek is the most significant 
and, say some, the most typical Greek. Tuscan 
Italian became the language of Italy, putting 
to rout other dialects and even other languages, 
such as the Greek of the south. In each case the 
perfection of language that had been attained 
(or was being attained) in the Periclean and 
Laurentian ages was the result of painstaking 
and studied art. In each period the writers 
showed a sophistication of thought as well as 
of form, and presumed greatly upon the in- 
telligence and cultural background of their 
readers. And in each case they present the 
greatest but not the entirety of national litera- 
ture: Attic prose and verse did not make up the 
entire sum of Greek literature that was being 
produced in the time of Pericles, nor did Tuscan 
that of Italian literature in the Laurentian 
period. Attic and Tuscan alike were merely pre- 
eminent in their respective languages. 

A parallel study of what is contained in the 
Attic and Tuscan dialects in the two periods 
would occupy us far in excess of the limited 
space that I may claim. In certain aspects the 
thinking expressed in the two literatures is 
similar. The leading thinkers in each city con- 
sidered and discussed at great length the prob- 
lem of the immortality of the human soul, and 
in each case an intellectually satisfying posi- 
tion was reached in the Platonic notion of im- 
mortality (or was it the Socratic?). In each 
period there was a widespread skepticism that 
became a cheap and easy cynicism among the 
lesser lights but which took the form of a pro- 
found quest for deep knowledge, for reality, 
for truth, in the thinking of the less shallow 
spirits. 

In each case the great thought and the great 
literature had been preceded by the spade work 
of a none too lovely group, the conceited soph- 
ists in Athens and the conceited humanists in 
Florence. Empedocles may serve as an example 
of the sophists, with his supreme vanity and 
his intellectual snobbery. His parallel may be 
found in the arrogant humanist Filelfo, whose 
scholarship was equally vain, who thought it 
right that the fine ladies of Florence should 


step aside that he might pass by untouched and 
unbrushed. In Protagoras we find a great im- 
provement over Empedocles. There is still great 
vanity and self-assurance, but joined with these 
qualities there is a real dignity, there is a great- 
ness in ability and character. In Socrates the 
sophist has given place to the great prophet 
of morality and of change in thought and so- 
ciety, to the eloquent pleader for a harmonious 
life of goodness and justice and beauty in the 
individual and in the social order. A similar 
advance toward moral balance and intellectual 
integrity among the humanists may be noted 
in the two great teachers of Lorenzo, Ficino 
the philosopher and Landinus the scholar, in 
Politian, and in others. And in each city and 
each age there was achieved a culmination in 
the moral grandeur or the superb literary ex- 
pression of such men as Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides in Athens and Boiardo, Pulci, and Pico 
della Mirandola in Florence. 

The parallel to be observed in literature is 
quite as significant, I believe, in the other arts. 
In each society, be it first noted, there was little 
or no distinction between an art and a craft. 
The craftsman was an artist whose job it was 
to take materials and work them up into some- 
thing serviceable, whether the finished product 
was a shoe or a fluted column, a lock or an 
altar-piece. Each craft in Athens had its own 
association, which was a social and religious, 
as well as economic, group. Similarly, Florence 
had inherited craft gilds from the high middle 
age, and such a gild performed religious and 
humanitarian functions and served as a social 
club, in addition to giving occupational solidar- 
ity. In each city the craft possessed secrets, 
which were the mysteries of the skill, the tricks 
of the trade, held not as individual accomplish- 
ments but by all brother artisans of the same 
honored trade and jealously guarded from those 
outside. There were certain Athenian and 
Florentine craft associations which excelled 
those of all other states in knowledge and skill, 
in the possession of special trade secrets. 

The blending of arts and crafts one into the 
other was a most wholesome situation. It meant 
that the artist was not an aloof being, detached 
from the workaday world. He was an essential 
part of it. He was a good workman, doing the 
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Topic T3. Physical Basis of American History 


STUDY OUTLINE 


1. Physical Features of North America 


a. Shape and coast line; principal indentations; 
West Indian Islands 


b. Mountains of North America: es 
the Cordillera—Rockies, Sierra Neva Cascade 


c. Principal regions and drainage of United States: 
Atlantic Coast; Central Valley; St. Lawrence 
Valley and Great Lakes; Plateau Region; Pa- 
cific Coast 


d. Climate: Seasons; rainfall and temperature; 
comparison with European latitudes; effects of 
climate upon Europeans 


e. Aids and obstacles to travel 
1) Atlantic Coast shut off by Alleghanies 
2) St. Lawrence Valley, inland highway 
8) River system of Mississippi Basin 
4) Western arid lands 
5) Pacific Coast accessible only from Mexico 


2. Resources 


a. Character of soil and agricultural advantages: 
Atlantic coastal plain; Piedmont region; Great 
Mississippi Plain; “Great American Desert”; 
Pacific Coast 


b. Material resources 
1) Forest area; original and present; kinds of 
usable timber 
2) Location of principal metals, fuels, minerals 


8) The buffalo, the deer, and fur-bearing ani- 
mals; importance in American history 


4) The fisheries 


3. Commercial Advantages 


a. Location with reference to Western Europe 


b. River systems as an aid to internal and to for- 
eign commerce 


c. Principal Indian portages 


d. Principal harbors on Atlantic Coast, Gulf Coast, 
Pacific Coast 


e. Advantageous location for air transport 


4. How Geographic Conditions Affected American 
History 


AIDS TO LEARNING 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
North America As a Whole (filmstrips. One set physical, 


with manual; the other set, economic, with manual). 
spenty for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Heritage We Guard (16 mm. sound film, 30 min. U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service production showing wild- 
life resources and the winning of a continent). Castle 
Films, Rockefeller Center, New York 20 


HISTORIES 


A. P. Brigham, Geographical Influences in American 
History 


M. Farrand, Basis of American History (The American 
Nation, vol. 2) 


E. Huntington, The Red Man’s Continent (The Chroni- 
cles of America, vol. 1 


E. C. Semple, American History and its Geographic 
Conditions 


ATLASES 


Harper’s Atlas of American History (collection of 
maps from The American Nation) 


C. L. Lord & E. H. Lord, Historical Atlas of the United 
States 


C. O. Paullin & J. K. Wright (ed.), Atlas of the His- 
torical Geography of the United States 


STATISTICAL 


Statistical Abstract of the United States 
The World Almanac 


GEOGRAPHICAL RESOURCES 


The following selections show the natural environ- 
ment of the early settlers in America. The first is a 
description of the Middle Atlantic region, taken from 
a remonstrance sent to Holland by the Dutch settlers 
of New Amsterdam. The second is the earliest descrip- 
tion we possess of the buffalo. The other extracts are 

uotations from a large body of colonial legislation 
deoiinn with the wild beasts which infested the country 
around the settlements. 


1. The land of itself is fertile, and capable of being 
entirely cultivated by an abundance of people. 
judiciously divided according to circumstances. The 
climate here is pleasant, and more temperate than in 
Netherland. The winds are changeable and blow from 
all points, but generally from the Southwest and North- 
west. The summer furnishes the first of these, the 
winter the latter, which sometimes blows very sharply. 

. The Coast is generally clean and sandy; the Fore- 
land doubles or is broken into Islands. 


The Country generally is in many places hilly, with 
some high Mountains, likewise many very fine Flats and 
Maize lands, together with extensive Valleys, some of 
which are salt, others again are fresh; all very good 
Meadows. With the exception of the Maize lands, flats 
and valleys, which have few or no trees and could with 
little labor be converted into good tillage land, the soil 
is commonlv covered with all sorts of timber, standing, 
however, without order as in other wildernesses. 


The Seasons here are about the same as in Netherland, 
but the summer is warmer and begins more suddenly; 
the winter is cold, and far in the interior, or towards 
the most northern part, colder than in Netherland; ’tis 
likewise subject to a great deal of snow which also re- 
mains a long time, far in the interior, however, fully 8, 
4 to 5 months on the ground; but near the Seacoast it 
is quickly dissolved by the Southerly wind. ... It pro- 
duces several kinds of timber, suitable for the cna 
tion of houses and ships, be they large or small, con- 
sisting of various sorts of oak, ... various sorts of nut 
timber, such as wd nut, large and small; hickory, also 
large and small. . Chestnuts, as in Netherland, but 


1 This is the third of a series of History Topics for American History, prepared by Morris Wolf, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAP STUDY FOR TOPIC T3 


Show on map mountain systems, principal rivers, lakes and seas, islands and major regions. 
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they grow wild without regularity; three sorts of 
Beeches, . . . ax-handle wood, two sorts of canoe wood, 
ash, birch, pine, lathwood, Jmberen or wild cedar, linden, 
alder, willow, thorn, elder, with divers other species... . 


The fruits which the country naturally produces con- 
sist chiefly of acorns, some of them very sweet, nuts of 
various sorts, chestnuts, beechnuts, but not many, mul- 
berries, plums, medlars, wild cherries and black currants, 
gooseberries, abundance of hazel nuts, small apples, a 
great abundance of strawberries throughout the entire 
country with considerable other fruits and roots of 
which the Indians make use. . . . Almost the whole 
country, as well the forests as the maize lands and flats, 
is full of vines, but principally—as if they had been 
planted there —around and along the banks of the 
brooks, streams and rivers which course and flow in 
abundance very conveniently and agreeably all through 
the land. The grapes are of many varieties; some white, 
some blue, some very fleshy and fit only to make raisins 
of; some again are juicy, some very large, others on 
the contrary small; their juice is pleasant and some of 
it white, like French or Rhenish Wine; that of others 
a very deep red; ... the vines run far up the trees and 
are shaded by their leaves, so that the grapes are slow 
in ripening and a little sour, but were cultivation and 
knowledge applied here, doubtless as fine wines would 
then be made as in any other wine-growing countries. 


The Wild animals here consist principally of lions 
[panthers], but they are few; bears, of which there are 
many; elks, a great number of deer, some of which are 
entirely white and others wholly black, but the latter 
are very rare. The Indians say that the white deer have 
a great retinue of other deer, by which they are highly 
esteemed, beloved and honored, and that it is quite the 
contrary with regard to those that are black. There are, 
besides, divers other large animals in the interior, but 
they are unknown to Christians; also wolves, but dan- 
gerous only to small cattle; likewise beavers, otters, 
fishers, catamounts, foxes, racoons, minks, hares, musk- 
rats about as large as cats, martens and squirrels, some 
of which can even fly; there are, besides, woodchucks 
and divers other small animals, but for the most part, as 
we are informed, unknown to the Christians. 


The country is in no wise deprived of its share of 
birds, for there are found great numbers of birds of 
prey, such as: two varieties of Eagies. ... Also Hawks, 
Sakers, Sparrow-hawks, Duck-hawks, Chicken-hawks 
and various other sorts, all birds of prey, and capable of 
being trained and used for falconry, though some of 
them differ somewhat in shape from those in Nether- 
land. Here is, also, a bird of a white color with a head 
like a cat’s, and a body like a big owl. We know no name 
for it in Dutch [Great Horned Owl]. . . . The other 
land birds consist mostly of Turkeys, the same as in 
Netherland, but wild, and best and plentiest in winter; 
also various sorts of Partridges, some smaller, some 
larger, than in Netherland; Plover, wood and water 
Snipe, Pheasants, Heathhens, also Cranes, Herons, 
Bitherns, multitudes of Pigeons closely resembling 
wood pigeons, but a little smaller; likewise Quails, 
Merlins, Thrushes, Sand-pipers. 


Different sorts of water fowl likewise are found 
there, which are all very good and fit to eat; such as 
Swans, .. . three species of Geese, . . . Ducks of various 
sorts, Widgeons, Divers, Coots, Spoonbills and several 
other kinds. ... 


The river Fish here is almost the same as in Nether- 
land, and consists of Salmon, Sturgeon, Striped-bass, 
Drum-fish, Shad, Carp, Pike, Trout, Roach, Bullheads, 
Suckers, Sun-fish, Eels, Nine-eyes or lampreys, but 
much more abundant and larger than in Netherland; 
there are various other species of fish, of which we 
know not the names. 


In the salt water are found Cod-fish, Shell-fish, Weak- 
fish, Herring, Mackerel, Thorn-backs, Flounders, Plaice, 
Sheeps-heads, Black-fish, Sharks, . .. and divers others, 
together with Lobsters, Crabs, Coucks, from which the 
Indians make white and black wampum, abundance of 
— / mussels, with many other similar sorts of 
shell fish... . 


The venomous reptiles found there, consist chiefly of 
Adders and Lizards, but they do little or no harm; there 
are various sorts of snakes, but not dangerous; if they 
possibly can, they retreat before people (else they are 
usually killed) except the rattle-snake, which has a 
rattle on the tail, wherewith it makes a very loud noise 
whenever it is angry, or intends to bite; it grows a 
joint longer every year. This snake is very malignant 
and not inclined to retreat before a man or other crea- 
ture. Whoever is bit by one runs great risk of his life, 
if not immediately attended to; but the best of it is, 
they are not numerous; and the true Serpentia grows 
spontaneously here, which is very highly prized by the 
Indians, as being an unfailing cure... . 


Documents Relating to the Colonial History of New 
York, Vol. I, pp. 275-278. Van der Donck’s Remon- 
strance of New Netherland, July 28, 1649. 


What many facts in this account would catch the 
eye of Europeans? Why? 


2. Now that I wish to describe the appearance of the 
bulls, it is to be noticed first that there was not one of 
the horses that did not take flight when he saw them 
first, for they have a narrow, short face, the brow two 
palms across from eye to eye, the eyes sticking out at 
the side, so that, when they are running, they can see 
who is following them. They have very long beards, 
like goats, and when they are running they throw their 
heads back with the beard dragging on the ground. 
There is a sort of girdle around the middle of the body. 
The hair is very woolly, like a sheep’s, very fine, and in 
front of the girdle the hair is very long and rough like 
a lion’s. They have a great hump, like a camel’s. The 
horns are short and thick, so that they are not seen 
much above the hair. In May they change the hair in the 
middle of the body for a down, which makes perfect 
lions of them. They rub against the small trees in the 
little ravines to shed their hair, and they continue this 
until only the down is left, as a snake changes his skin. 
They have a short tail, with a bunch of hair at the end. 
When they run they carry it erect like a scorpion... . 
—From Winship’s translation of Castaneda’s account 
of Coronado’s expedition, Bureau of Enthology Report, 
1892-93, Part I, p. 542. 


What are the errors in this description? Why should 
errors be expected in the early accounts? 


3. It is enacted by the Court that all the Townes 
wthin the Gouvment shall make woolfe trapps and bayte 
them and looke vnto them dayly vpon the penalty of 
Xs a trap that shalbe neglected. the number that eich 
Towne is to make is as followeth. 


Plymouth five Duxborrow five Scittuate foure Sand- 
wich three Taunton two Boonestable three Yarmouth 
three & Marshfeild two. (Plymouth, September 7, 1642; 
Plymouth Records, Laws, p. 38.) 


An Act, for detroying Vermin in this Province. 


Be it Enacted ... That from and after the Ratifica- 
tion of this Act, or any Person or Persons that shall 
kill any of the Vermin hereafter mentioned, shall be 
intitled to a Claim upon the Parish where such Vermin 
was killed, the several Rewards as follows, viz. For 
every Panther, Ten Shillings, Proclamation Money; 
and for every Wolf, Ten Shillings, Proclamation Money; 
and for every Wild-Cat, Two Shillings and Six Pence, 
Proclamation Money. ... (North Carolina, 1748; Acts 
of Assembly, ed. of 1751, p. 261.) 


What does such legislation suggest to you? 
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(Continued from page 22) 

job that was presented to him; hence he pro- 
duced great art. Zimmern tells us that the stone 
masons and sculptors who made and adorned 
the temples in the time of Pericles were not 
special servants of the state. They were private 
workmen. When they were not working for the 
state, they were busy in their own stone yards, 
cutting inscriptions and carving pieces for the 
grave or tomb, perhaps. It is said that the great 
sculptor Myron was damascening cups while the 
Parthenon was building. Some of his friends 
and associates were working for the state, but 
he was not. Some were acting as foremen, some 
as small contractors, on the Acropolis, and some 
preferred to stay with their private work. A 
similar condition prevailed in Florence. Practi- 
cally all the artists had served their apprentice- 
ship in the shops of goldsmiths or stone masons 
or both. Like the Athenians they did the job 
that came their way. Pride of craft and skill in 
work were matters that counted, rather than 
subject or employer. The designer of a cathedral 
might a year after its completion be carving a 
box to contain a trousseau. The painter of im- 
mortal murals might be designing a lady’s 
medallion brooch. The sculptor of famous 
bronzes and marble would readily take an order 
for candlesticks or lamps. 

As we saw in the case of literature, so in 
other fine arts, great development was going 
on elsewhere as well. Athens and Florence were 
the leaders, however, in Greece and Italy re- 
spectively, although this does not imply that 
great things were not being accomplished in 
Argos, and in Venice and Umbria. The Athen- 
ian and Florentine influences were predom- 
inant, their reputations compelling. Phidias 
did much of his greatest work at Delphi and 
Olympia. Likewise Leonardo da Vinci worked 
at Milan, and Michelangelo (who had just 
gained his start under the Laurentian patron- 
age) at Rome. Phidias was thoroughly Athen- 
ian, but more, he was Pan-Hellenic and uni- 
versal in his concept and appeal. Leonardo and 
Michelangelo were thoroughgoing Tuscans and 
got Tuscany into their work, but at the same 
time caught an all-Italian and world-wide 
spirit. Each city welcomed great artists from 
other states. Lorenzo frequently gave commis- 
sions to non-Tuscan artists, and Perugino did 
much of his work in Florence. Similarly Myron 
worked and lived in Athens, and Polygnotus 


was called in for a special commission. 

It is perhaps impossible to explain the Attic 
and Tuscan pre-eminence in the fine arts, but in 
each case it is a fact. Berenson writes the fol- 
lowing in this connection: 

The significance of the Venetian names is 
exhausted with their significance as painters. 
Not so with the Florentines. Forget that they 
were painters, they remain great sculptors; 
forget that they were sculptors, and still they 
remain architects, poets, and even men of 
science. They left no form of expression un- 
tried, and to none could they say, “this will 
perfectly convey my meaning.” ... We feel 
the artist as greater than work, and the man 
as soaring above the artist.’ 


It is true that the Florentines transcended 
their work and that they were amazingly ver- 
satile. Leonardo was a painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect, engineer, and scientist. Michelangelo was 
a sculptor, painter, architect, and poet. Nor is 
this same character lacking in the Athenians. 
John Galen Howard in his imaginary auto- 
biography of Phidias has the great sculptor who 
directed the work of the Parthenon say: 
... it is hard 

To state precisely what my problem was— 

Beyond me always, even to this hour.’ 
Phidias was a sculptor, painter, philosopher. To 
quote again from the Pheidias of Howard: 


An artist is as big as he is born; 

If he is born an artist in two kinds, 

So be it—he should reach his size in both 

If mediocrity in both of them, 

I see no reason to suppose in one 

He might attain distinction.‘ 

Finally, in the Periclean and Laurentian ages 
there was the juncture of art and religion. In 
spite of prevailing skepticism, the greatest 
works of art were produced with the religious 
objective in view. The problems of beauty and 
adornment and of articulation of parts were 
thus harmonized by spiritual aspiration. 

I have, I trust, submitted sufficient evidence 
to argue that there are opportunities for a 
modern Plutarch. 


1E. Armstrong: Lorenzo de’ Medici and Florence in 
the Fifteenth Century (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1896), p. 271. 

2 Bernhard Berenson: The Florentine Painters of the 
— (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909), 
pp. 1-2. 

3 John Galen Howard: Pheidias (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929), pp. 61-62. 

4 Ibid, p. 146. 
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Teaching Human Geography 


in American Schools 


RICHARD H. DILLON 
Oakland, California 


One subject in the social studies field, and one 
of the most basic and necessary subjects, which 
offers an opportunity for understanding the 
world in which we live is human geography. 

It is indeed deplorable that geography is 
sometimes held in comparatively low esteem 
by the public, often by the students, and not 
infrequently by teachers of its fellow-subjects 
—history, economics, etc. On the college and 
university level, geography often finds itself in 
somewhat the same position as that of anthro- 
pology—not quite “‘accepted”’ by its companion 
subjects in the general field of social science. 

Our problem is the strengthening of the 
teaching of geography and the introduction of 
it into high schools, junior colleges and col- 
leges as a desired and respected subject. The 
geography with which we must especially con- 
cern ourselves, in order to serve both univer- 
sity preparatory and terminal students, is 
what we may call human geography. 

If we divide a year course in geography into 
two parts, as is done at the University of Cali- 
fornia and in many California junior colleges, 
the first term’s work (Geography 1) will cover 
material of a more basic, restricted and tech- 
nical nature—vulcanism, climate, glaciation, 
and so forth. This we can describe as physical 
geography. The second semester’s work (Geog- 
raphy 2) should include political geography 
and geopolitics, cultural geography, and, in 
large part, economic geography. In other words, 
we should study the effect of man upon a region 
of the world and the effect of the region upon 
him. 

Since human geography is the type of wider 
scope and of greatest necessity to the majority 
of high school] and junior college students in the 
United States, it is with this course that we 
must primarily concern ourselves. 

A major obligation of the public education 
system is to widen the intellectual horizon of 
our students, to encourage the broader, world- 
wide point of view. Students should be cogni- 


zant of man’s achievements in economics and 
politics in relation to the world itself. 

A global concept of civilization must be 
taught. This was done briefly in the United 
States during the two world wars, but in the 
“return to normalcy” of both post-war periods 
this world consciousness has been sloughed off 
in exchange for a short-sighted, almost isola- 
tionist, point of view. It is too dangerous in this 
atomic age to let our people become ignorant 
of the rest of the world, that “One World” of 
which Wendell Willkie wrote. The airplane and 
the A-Bomb have so shrunk the world that today 
the troubles of Korea are the troubles of Kan- 
kakee, the fears of Praha the fears of Porter- 
ville. 

The awakening of Americans to their respon- 
sibility in this modern world is absolutely im- 
perative. The world-view of man’s affairs can be 
taught in sociology, history, political science, 
economics, and anthropology, but it is geog- 
raphy which particularly lends itself to the 
teaching of this matter. 

It is regrettably true that most of the people 
of the United States are in abysmal ignorance 
of the cultures of people beyond our borders, 
even of our Latin American neighbors. From 
this ignorance spring the long-term misunder- 
standings and ill-will which, all too frequently, 
have broken out in demonstrations, violence, 
and xenophobic diatribes on the part of un- 
learned politicians. 

The larger objective of our human geography 
must always be kept in view, since it is of para- 
mount importance. Above the teaching of the 
resources of Kenya, the opportunities for trade 
in the Netherlands Indies, the engineering 
future in Latin America, the building of an 
economic geography background for the com- 
merce or business administration student, above 
all these there is the greater, more critical ob- 
jective—an understanding of our contemporary 
world and the areas, peoples and ideas which 
go to make up this world. 
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Just as courses in history taught in our 
public schools were once the object of derision 
and disdain because of the totally wrong stress 
placed on the memorization of facts, so, if we 
may over-simplify the matter, geography has 
suffered from inadequate teachers and teaching 
with a resultant illogical stress being laid on 
the listing of products, quotations of figures 
and memorization of place names and locations. 
As a result, geography has been slandered as 
an illegitimate offspring of the other social 
sciences, an almost useless and haphazard 
tallying of exports-imports, and a juvenile sub- 
ject largely consisting of the pastime of outline 
map coloring. 

We must make the public and our youth 
aware of the twin goals of the human geography 
course—information and understanding—and 
must destroy the misconception of the geogra- 
phy course as only an elementary school subject. 

Most students move from high school to 
college without any good background in geo- 
graphical studies, having had perhaps a seventh 
or eighth grade course in world geography. A 


slight knowledge of place geography (often 
restricted to the United States itself), some 
information on the influence of geography on 
the history of the United States, and perhaps 
a few ideas on conservation, products, and trade 
routes—this is the sum total of their knowl- 
edge. 

The word which keynotes our philosophy of 
the teaching of human geography is “person- 
ality”—the personality of a region of the earth’s 
surface and the personality of its people. Geog- 
raphers like Jean Brunhes have stressed the 
“dynamic relationship” between land and life. 
Human ideas and actions cannot be separated 
from, and cannot be analyzed apart from, 
natural phenomena. 

This interplay between man and his natural 
environment causes regional differences. These 
differences lead to lack of understanding, and 
this latter leads to political crises. We live in 
critical times, times which demand the teaching 
of global understanding and unity in our 
schools. It must be done! 


“The Inquiring Reporter” — 


A Technique in Teaching Government 


CHARLES BRODSKY 


Central Commercial and Technical High School, Newark, New Jersey 


The class in United States History 4 in front 
of me had, by all my former standards, done a 
fairly good job on the unit “Parties and Poli- 
tics.”” Their notebooks bulged with answers to 
questions on the growth of our political parties, 
the boss and the machine, initiative and refer- 
endum, the merits of the direct primary. Not 
only had they dipped into their textbooks, but 
they had used the reference volumes in the 
library more than I had expected. And argu- 
ments often waxed hot about the problems of 
poll taxes, states’ rights and the Senate rule on 
cloture. 

We were almost finished with the work pre- 
scribed in our new course of study; only city 
government remained to be dealt with. Yet 


something seemed lacking. The new two-year 
course of study in American history in our 
city specified that this last term was to be de- 
voted to a study of the problems of our democ- 
racy. This was to be the term when the student 
about to graduate could really start that par- 
ticipation in the problems of his government 
that we hoped would continue throughout his 
adult life. 

That was the rub. My students were talking 
about their government not as active partici- 
pants but as spectators. How could they become 
involved directly? 

The technique we evolved, not original with 
us, seemed to accomplish this purpose. It had 
so many other beneficial concomitant results 
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that I wonder whether it wouldn’t be useful in 
numbers of other units and classes. 

Our approach was that of “The Inquiring 
Reporter.” Ten of our students were selected 
to go out into the city and, as individuals, try 
to find the answer to the question, “Who Runs 
Newark?” The other twenty broke up into 
small committees, each assigned to a different 
phase of the question, “How Good Are Our 
City Services?” One committee worked on 
police protection, another on garbage collection, 
the others on fire protection, city planning, 
welfare work, education, recreation and 
housing. 

After several periods of discussion the class 
decided on the following: 

1. The greatest value would come from face- 
to-face, off-the-record interviews. This called 
for winning the confidence quickly of those 
interviewed. (I might add here that this seemed 
at first like a hard and unpleasant task for 
seventeen-year-olds, many of whom were reti- 
cent about talking even to their own families 
about serious and non-athletic subjects). 


2. The student had to approach interviews 
with an open mind and express no preconceived 
opinions, although his questions should reflect 
knowledge of the problem. 


3. To discover the quality of our city services, 
the class decided that first each committee had 
to ascertain from any available literature what 
were the nature and extent of the services 
offered. Then they were to ask key people em- 
ployed in these services how well they thought 
the job was being done and what they deemed 
to be the needs of their department for its 
improvement. The committee, finally, was to 
interview different citizens to find out their 
opinions on the quality and needs of the service 
in question. 

4. The students seeking the answers to “Who 
Runs Newark?” were advised to limit their 
interviews to their parents and friends of the 
family, and to their local merchants, doctors, 
dentists and neighbors. 

It was finding the answers to “Who Runs 
Newark?” that started this experiment off to 
one of the most exciting experiences for all of 
us. What first appeared to the students to be 
a rather simple question, finally led them to a 
realization of the complexities of political and 


economic pressures, forces and personalities in 
a large industrial city. The answers they re- 
ceived were so at odds with each other, the 
amount of ignorance and prejudice they found, 
and the sheer thrill of being on a trail of a 
public mystery led each of them to widen his 
scope of inquiry. 

They started to question taxi drivers, parking 
lot attendants, bank presidents, union officials, 
and their other teachers. Several invaded City 
Hall itself and got the picture as some of the 
career employees saw it. One young lady, with 
charming naivete, called on the Mayor himself. 
Sidetracked by his Deputy, she spent an hour 
and one-half with him and got an honest pic- 
ture of local policies that Lincoln Steffens 
couldn’t have improved upon. 


The question seemed to have particular in- 
terest for the parents of our interviewers. One 
father who was an M.D. arranged for his 
daughter to interview each of the patients in 
his waiting room. Others became their chil- 
dren’s assistants at their places of work, and in 
reports to the class we were regaled with 
opinions from people in every walk of life. 


As a precautionary measure, we spent part 
of one period demonstrating the proper way to 
interview strangers on a busy street so that 
our intentions could not be misunderstood. 


What a wealth of first hand knowledge those 
students received and how many political myths 
they cut through. If their pessimism was in- 
creased by the crying lack of knowledge of so 
many of the citizens, they asked with real con- 
cern, “What can we do to get people interested 
in our own city?” On the whole, they lost much 
of the pat disillusionment with local politics 
that is so common. 

After sifting much evidence, they found that 
many of their ideas of the city’s bosses were 
entirely wrong or exaggerated. They found 
that the personal machines of the group in 
power, the A. F. of L., the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the C. I. O., the newspapers, and other 
groups, each exerted pressures in varying de- 
grees at different times. They saw the power 
that the voters could and did exert in running 
Newark. 

Sparked by the interesting work of this first 
group, our committees inquiring into Newark 
services extended themselves to do as good a 
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job. To be prepared for their first interviews, 
they did more research in our libraries than I 
would have dared assign. They visited police 
stations and low-cost housing projects, the city 
dumps, and every corner of the City Hall. They 
talked seriously with public officials, whom they 
would never have ventured weeks before to ask 
the time of day. They checked and cross-checked 
their information with judges, lawyers, mer- 
chants and elevator operators. They learned to 


make their questions meaningful. The art of 
withholding their own judgment was cultivated. 

The students continuously expressed amazed 
satisfaction over their reception by the public 
servants they met. They brought in newspaper 
clippings of doings in other towns with a real 
and not a mechanical interest: They started to 
develop a habit of discussion of important local 
governmental problems which I can only hope 
will carry on. 


The ‘Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BooDIsH 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Dobbins Vocational Technical School, Philadelphia 


In the November, 1949, issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan, Kermit Eby, Associate Professor of 
the Social Sciences, University of Chicago, 
writes on the subject, “Can We Teach Citizen- 
ship?” The article is part of a larger report 
on “Functional Citizenship,” given to the Ninth 
Annual Conference for Teachers of the Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, July 21, 
1949. Although the author is concerned pri- 
marily with the teaching of citizenship on the 
college level, there are significant implications 
for the secondary school teacher of social 
studies. 


The term “functional” has been applied to 
a variety of human undertakings, notably 
architecture, art, music, and _ psychology. 
Whether or not we believe in functionalism in 
those areas, we cannot, either as teachers or 
as citizens, be indifferent to functionalism in 
citizenship. Our very jobs as teachers of social 
studies imply a responsibility in helping to 
mold our students into functional citizens. How 
well are we succeeding in this undertaking? 
Obviously, the problem is, in part, one that in- 
volves methods of teaching. Dr. Eby believes 
that we cannot “memorize” students into 
citizenship. Speaking of his own school days, he 
writes : 


. . . I rebelled as a high school student 
against the deadly way civics and govern- 
ment were taught by unimaginative teachers. 
You all recall, doubtless: “There are 96 
senators, 435 congressmen, 9 members of the 





Supreme Court, and a bill becomes a law by 
the following 13 steps, . . . Please memorize, 
there will be a quiz on Friday.” 

Further on he states: 


I am not convinced that any secondary ex- 
perience such as teaching can prepare young 
people for functional citizenship. The teacher, 
if he had experience, can out of his exper- 
ience describe situations, prepare his stu- 
dents to meet similar situations when they 
arise. He can, in other words, set up guide 
posts; but he cannot chart the path. Because 
this is so, the most significant things in the 
development of responsible citizens are 
caught instead of taught. For example, de- 
mocracy and democratic values are more a 
by-product of the relations which develop in 
the classroom between teacher and student 
and between the students themselves than 
they are the result of constant admonitions 
that the democratic way of life is best. Stated 
conversely, autocrats—teachers contemptu- 
ous of their fellow human beings—are 
scarcely fit to develop democratic citizens. 
The implications are many and self evident. 

What to do about them is another matter. 
Teacher personality, pupil personalities, teacher 
preparation, home backgrounds of students, 
the local community, course content, admini- 
strative and supervisory problems, are all part 
of the problem. In addition, there are the 
molding influences of the press, the radio, the 
movies, and the numerous interactions which 
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the student has outside of school that help to 
condition the degree of functionalism in citizen- 
ship. However, let us consider the school situa- 
tion and its role. 


In some measure, much of our educational 
program, having long ago been made aware of 
the inadequacy of teaching citizenship through 
memorization, has been directing pupil activi- 
ties along more functional lines. Student gov- 
ernment organizations, dramatic~ clubs, debat- 
ing societies, radio clubs, school sports and other 
activity programs, whether curricular or extra- 
curricular, are providing young people with 
experiences involving personal and group inter- 
actions that are not dissimilar to many of the 
inter-actions found in the adult world of eco- 
nomics and politics. Generally, however, the 
percentage of students out of the entire student 
body that participates in these citizenship pro- 
ducing activities is relatively small. In other 
words, by far the majority of students in our 
secondary schools still must get their training 
in functional citizenship through the traditional 
indirect method of read, study, memorize, and 
recite. 

A practical, if perhaps a pessimistic, com- 
ment might be that, “after all, there are only 
two kinds of people: those who lead and those 
who follow. If the school can only train its 
leaders well, that is a good job in itself.” It is 
a sensible comment, as far as it goes, but there 
is more to democracy than mere intelligent 
leadership. 


A still more pessimistic observation, and per- 
haps even more practical, concerns the adequacy 
of our activity programs in the training of 
leadership. We are not suggesting that they do 
not do a good job, but the question is a per- 
tinent one. Furthermore, what about educating 
the followers? Even to follow intelligently (and 
that is necessary to functional citizenship) 
requires good training. The Germans who fol- 
lowed Hitler are an example of the wrong kind 
of following. We hope and believe that this 
kind of following can’t happen here, but as 
teachers we need to make sure that it can’t 
happen here. 


There is yet another aspect to this whole 
problem of teaching for functional citizenship. 
There are really three kinds of people, not only 
those who lead and those who follow, but those 


who are carried along. The latter form that part 
of our population which seems to be indifferent 
to all social issues. They are the people who 
may work at jobs and raise families, but who 
want to be left alone, as far as civic responsi- 
bility is concerned. They constitute the people 
who don’t register, don’t vote, and care nothing 
for politics. Of course, no one can be left out 
of the stream of life. Whether one is at the helm, 
at the oars, or merely sits in the boat, everyone 
is carried along by the winds and the currents 
of the events of the day. What we need is better 
leaders at the helm, and everyone else at the 
oars. 

Recently, Life magazine ran a long article 
on Communist China. It described the almost 
fanatic enthusiasm of Chinese youth marching 
behind communist banners. The same kind of 
spirit was manifested by the Hitler youth, 
Mussolini’s blackshirts, and Russia’s various 
youth organizations. It seems that all revolu- 
tions, whether progressive or regressive, have 
the ability to spark people, particularly young 
people, with a fanatic type of zeal and enthus- 
iasm. Throughout history, nationalistic and 
religious movements of all kinds seem to have 
called forth this same kind of emotionalism. 
When such emotionalism is of an aggressive 
nature, the results have usually been bloodshed. 
In our country, fortunately, there isn’t much of 
this aggressive emotionalism. In a large meas- 
ure, we have succeeded in sublimating it into 
less internecine struggles, such as the world 
series on a national scale, inter-school football 
and basketball games on a local scale, and in 
various other culturally acceptable contests. 
One might raise the question, however, as to 
whether we have gone too much to the opposite 
extreme, in being apathetic and indifferent in 
our emotionalism regarding government and 
politics. We are not thinking of substituting 
bullets for ballots, but we are thinking of more 
ballots, and of ballots intelligently cast. Should 
we, perhaps, spend some time in our social 
studies programs in re-evaluating the place of 
the emotions in functional citizenship? 


Professor Eby has something important to 
say on this: 


The first step, as I have intimated, in de- 
veloping understanding is the examination 
of the motives which drive men. Service, it 
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seems to me, can be made transcendent. I 
do not think we will get the type of leadership 
until young people are emotionally convinced 
of two things: (1) that service to society 
offers greater return to the individual than 
mere pecuniary gain; and (2) that politics 
are not corrupt. I have thought of these two 
requirements often, and often ask myself 
why it is if a man changes his job or gets a 
new one we ask, ‘“‘What’s he going to be 
paid?” not “What can he contribute to so- 
ciety ?” How often do we sneer at politicians, 
forgetting as we do that we are weakening 
the very democracy we would uphold... . 
The process of achieving intelligent emotion- 
alism as an aid to functional citizenship is not 
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through memorization or indoctrination alone. 
The process is through participation—a type 
of student apprenticeship in social, economic 
and political organizations. Another approach 
is through student participation in various 
school organizations not directly related to the 
traditional curricula. On this score also, Dr. 
Eby writes: 

I am impressed as much by the politics the 
students learn in their innumerable organi- 
zations and caucuses as I am by the theoret- 
ical treatments they learn in the classroom. 
But what about the students on the secondary 

school level, those who traditionally merely 
follow or are carried along? How shall they 
be made into functional citizens? 


Other Aids 


R. T. SoOLIs-COHEN 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Coronet News Bureau 
65 E. Southwater 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Films—16 mm. sound motion pictures: Pur- 
chase or lease—purchase for $90 in color or 
$45 in black-and-white. 


Law and Social Controls. One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white. 
Collaborator: Wendell W. Wright, Dean, 
School of Education, Indiana University. 
Social controls consist of customs, moral 
codes, and laws. The latter are classified ac- 
cording to various levels: local ,state, national, 
etc. This picture attempts to develop an under- 
standing of the functions of the law and a 
sense of responsibility toward it and is suitable 
for junior and senior high school classes. 


Life in the Central Valley of California. One 
reel, sound, color or black-and-white. 
Collaborator: W. R. McConnell, Professor of 
Geography, Miami University. 

The story is told here of man’s conquest of 
nature in the Great Valley of Central Cali- 
fornia. The early settlers in this forbidding, 
hot and dry country needed water to make the 
land produce. So they dug wells, built dams, 
and thus began to give this naturally fertile 


soil the precious water it required. Today its 

luxurious abundance of crops and its thriving 

cities are evidence of its citizens’ prosperity. 

The film is adapted to junior and senior high 

school students. 

Attitudes and Health. One reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white. 

Collaborators: Dean F. Smiley, M.D., Fred V. 

Hein, Ph.D., Consultants in Health and Fit- 

ness, Bureau of Health Education, American 

Medical Association. 

Wrong attitudes prevent the individual from 
doing his best, and can even cause physical 
illness. Self-confidence and right attitudes are 
vital to good health. This picture is suitable 
for junior and senior high school, college, and 
adult classes. 

Choosing Your Occupation. One reel, sound, 
color or black-and-white. 

Collaborator: John N. Given, Supervisor of 

Business Education, Los Angeles City Board 

of Education. 

Self appraisal, occupational possibilities, 
preparation requirements, and guidance facili- 
ties are a few of the ideas presented in this film 
for the benefit of vocational guidance classes 
and conferences in junior and senior high 
school and college. 
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Cities: Why They Grow. One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white. 

Collaborator: Arthur M. Weimer, Dean, 

School of Business, Indiana University. 

This picture is concerned with the economic 
factors which give rise to the growth of cities, 
and is adapted to junior and senior high, col- 
lege and adult students. 

Spain: The Land and the People. One reel, 
sound, color or black-and-white. 
Collaborator: W. R. McConnell, Professor 
of Geography, Miami University. 

This film journey takes its audience to cities 
and villages from Madrid in the north to the 
fertile river valleys in the south. In the course 
of the trip the students become acquainted with 
a typical Spanish family. The picture may be 
shown to intermediate, junior and senior high, 
and college students. 


Life on a French Farm. One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white. 

Collaborator: W. R. McConnell. 

As they watch this film, the students of ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school and 
adult classes live for a little while with a typical 
French family in its own home surroundings. 
They meet the Duvals, go about their daily 
tasks with them, learn how we are like them and 
how we are unlike them. 

What Is a Corporation? One reel, sound, Color 
or black-and-white. 

Collaborator: Raymond E. Glos, Dean, School 

of Business Administration, Miami Univer- 

sity. 

This film differentiates among the three 
principal forms of business ownership: single 
proprietorship, partnership, and a corporation, 
states the advantages and disadvantages of each 
and presents a basic vocabulary for the study 
of business ownership. Junior and senior high 
school and college students may find this film 
interesting. 

Describing an Incident. One reel, sound, color 
or black-and-white. 

Collaborator: Dora V. Smith, Professor of 

Education, University of Minnesota. 

Adapted to junior and senior high school 
pupils, this film stimulates class interest in the 
development of descriptive ability. 

Finding the Right Job. One reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white. 


Collaborator: John N. Given, Supervisor of 
Business Education, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education. 

Beginning with a thorough presentation of 
job-iead sources, this picture emphasizes some 
of the crucial stages in obtaining a job and 
establishes a process of evaluating offers in 
terms of the pupil’s future goals and what the 
company has to offer. It will interest junior 
and senior high school and college students. 


Stories of Holland: Background for Reading. 
One reel, sound, color or black-and-white. 
Collaborator: Wendell W. Wright, Dean, 
School of Education, Indiana University. 
Holland, the land of windmills, dikes, and 

wooden shoes, is the setting for many of our 

best-loved children’s stories. In this film journey 
the audience—intermediate and junior high 
school students—visits Broek, the setting for 
the story of Hans Brinker, Volendam, a typical 
fishing village on the Zuider Zee, the old city 
of Leiden at tulip time, and many other places. 


Use of Forests. One reel, sound, color or black- 
and-white. 
Collaborator: Thomas F. Barton, Associate 
Professor of Geography, Indiana University. 
Few people realize the many uses of our 
forests. In this film the audience visits the 
great forest areas of the United States and 
sees the most important and valuable types of 
trees. It becomes acquainted with the numerous 
uses of wood and of its many products such as 
the daily newspaper, fishing poles, and articles 
made of rayon. The irreplaceable value of our 
forests is stressed as one of the country’s major 
economic resources, and as areas for recreation 
and the home of wildlife. This film may be 
shown to intermediate, junior and senior high 
school and adult students. 


Life in Lowlands (The Netherlands). One reel, 
sound, color or black-and-white. 
Collaborator: Clyde F. Kohn, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Geography, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

In this film the audience is introduced to a 
typical Dutch family and taken on an exciting 
tour of the Netherlands, exploring the modern 
city of Amsterdam and learning how so much 
of the country was claimed from the sea and 
made into rich farm land. Intermediate and 
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junior and senior high school pupils will prob- 

ably be interested in this film. 

Life of Nomad People. One reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white. 

Collaborator: Wallace R. McConnell, Pro- 

fessor of Geography, Miami University. 

This picture shows the life of the desert 
tribes, who, moving in search of pasture and 
water for their herds and flocks, have had a 
tremendous influence upon the course of history. 
To these peoples can be traced many of our 
traditions and cultural roots. 

The content is adapted to intermediate, 
junior and senior high school and adult stu- 
dents. 

Improve Your Handwriting. One reel, sound, 
color or black-and-white. 

Collaborator: Raymond C. Goodfellow, Di- 

rector of Business Education, Board of Edu- 

cation, Newark Public Schools. 

in this production, intermediate, junior and 
senior high, college and adult students are mo- 
tivated and taught to improve their hand- 
writing. 

Friendship Begins at Home. One and one half 
reels, color or black-and-white. 


Collaborator: William E. Young, Divisional 
Director, The University of the State of New 
York. 


During adolescence, children tend to grow 
away from their families and while the process 
is natural and desirable, it is also difficult and 
often disturbing. This film attempts to teach 
the adolescent the value of friendships at home. 
It emphasizes the fun of doing things with the 
family group and the human importance of 
treating parents, brothers and sisters with re- 
spect and affection. Although the picture is 
designed primarily for guidance programs, it 
may be useful to home economics teachers and 
general social and civic groups at junior and 
senior high, college and adult levels. 


Life in Mountains. One reel, sound, color or 
black-and-white. 
Collaborator: Clyde Kohn, Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Geography, Northwestern 
University. 


Here is a picture of Switzerland showing the 
conditions and adaptions to living in mountain- 
ous regions. It is suitable for intermediate to 
adult classes. 


News and Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 


Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


VITALIZING HISTORY TEACHING 

An article on this subject by George F. Knel- 
ler of Yale University in The School Review 
for November may be of interest to many 
teachers in the field. Its chief thesis is that 
history is not sufficiently dramatized and made 
meaningful to teen-agers. One approach is the 
older one of pure factual study, in which facts 
are learned as presented in the textbooks. It 
has become only too apparent that even the 
most thorough course of this kind fails to give 
the average present-day high school student a 
permanent grasp of historical data or an ability 
to make historical judgments and apply them 
to contemporary life. 

The “academic” or “book-minded” student is 
in a minority in today’s high schools and the 


traditional methods of history teaching do not 
work successfully with other types of young- 
sters. Nor do many of the newer techniques 
of teaching seem to give pupils that grasp of the 
human past which is the main justification of 
historical teaching. Not only are a great number 
of our high school graduates woefully ignorant 
of factual material in history, but also extreme- 
ly vague in their understanding of basic con- 
cepts. They can neither give a realistic ac- 
count of the Boston Tea Party, the Protestant 
Reformation or the causes of the First World 
War; nor show any practical understanding of 
such things as democracy, states’ rights, liberty, 
or federalism. 

Mr. Kneller holds that history must be taught 
in such a way that students can identify them- 
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selves emotionally as well as intellectually with 
the situation under discussion. “It is useless to 
expect a class to study for the sake of study and 
to condemn the pupils for failure to appreciate 
academic history as the teacher presents it.” 
History can be taught with the emphasis always 
on its impact on the present day and the lives 
of living people. The actions of historical 
characters can be studied in relation to the 
conditions and culture of their time and com- 
parisons drawn with the present. What would 
So-and-So have done about this if he were living 
today? What would you have done about that if 
you were in his place? Would he have acted 
differently if he had had the benefit of your 
knowledge of subsequent events? What effect 
have his actions had on your own life today? Is 
there any present-day parallel with this past 
situation and can we draw any valid lesson from 
what happened then as a guide to our own 
present conduct? If not, why not? 


If the student can be made to place himself 
in a historical situation and find a satisfactory 
course of conduct in it, that situation and its 
implications will not be easily or quickly for- 
gotten. In all such methods of presentation 
there is the opportunity for the extremely im- 
portant factor of historical change to be taught. 
The evolution of human ethics, social relation- 
ships and political experience, as well as physi- 
cal change, all influence human conduct; and 
the student comes to realize this as he seeks to 
identify himself with the problems and contro- 
versies of the past. He will better understand 
why our government could reject the Treaty 
of Versailles and only a quarter of a century 
later ratify the United Nations Charter. He can 
appreciate more clearly the differences in our 
policies toward organized labor at different 
periods in history, and so on. 


Mr. Kneller gives in his article some sug- 
gestions for putting his ideas to work in the 
classroom, and for an example shows how they 
might be used to teach the Alien and Sedition 
Acts to a class. To some extent, of course, most 
good teachers use the approach which he ad- 
vocates; they make a practice of dramatizing 
and personalizing history so that the student 
recognizes it as something of importance to 
himself. But the less gifted or experienced 
teacher may need to have these concrete sug- 


gestions presented for his consideration in 
order to avoid the stereotyped techniques which 
so often make history a dull and lifeless subject 
to the average pupil. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The September, 1949, issue of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science was devoted entirely to the topic: 
“Critical Issues and Trends in American Edu- 
cation.” It is perhaps unfortunate that this 
periodical is not more readily accessible to lay- 
men and teachers generally, because this sym- 
posium of articles on educational problems and 
developments is excellent. From its 166 pages 
the reader can probably obtain as good an 
over-all picture of the growth of American 
education as from any other single source, and 
gain it with less interference from unnecessary 
verbiage. 


The series of some twenty articles was edited 
by Professors Grizzell and Garber of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The contributing au- 
thors include such well-known figures as George 
Zook, Harl Douglass, Ordway Tead, Willard C. 
Olson, A. J. Brumbaugh and Roy E. Larsen. 
Their articles are grouped under several main 
topics: education and democracy, the support 
and control of schools, problems resulting from 
social change, and problems of teacher supply 
and welfare. 


The articles are too many and varied to per- 
mit any individual reviews here, although it 
would be easy to cull a large number of worth- 
while items from the group. For example, Ord- 
way Tead proposes that private foundations 
put up the money to finance a thirty-year study 
of the results of higher education by following 
the careers of a thousand or more typical col- 
lege graduates. He points out that we have 
never had a scientific appraisal of the value of 
different kinds of college experience, and that 
such a study might yield extremely valuable 
information for the college curricula of the 
future. 


Roy Larsen, a lay contributor, calls attention 
to one of the most fundamental problems of 
American education when he points out that 
while the public school is certainly a matter of 
national concern, its activities and programs 
cannot be dealt with by national policy laid 
down by the federal government. It is rooted 
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in communities and properly belongs to them, 
yet the quality ef education provided by each 
community affects the entire nation. It is some- 
what as though the military and naval forces 
of the nation were composed of individual 
squads, regiments or ships supplied by separate 
communities according to their own standards 
of support; yet there is not the justification for 
a national educational control that obviously 
exists for a centralized military establishment. 
Education must to a large extent remain local- 
ized; we would not have it otherwise. But this 
need creates tremendous problems in a large 
country with migratory population and widely 
varying economic standards. It is a dilemma 
that may never be satisfactorily solved. 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION 


One of the most startling examples of how 
rapidly technological improvements can affect 
social customs is the matter of television. Only 
a year or a year and a half ago television was 
still a novelty. A few fortunate homes, along 
with the more enterprising bars, owned sets. 
The presence of a television antenna on your 
roof was a mark of distinction and a certain 
guarantee of frequent visitors. A set turned 
on in a shop window was sure to attract a 
crowd outside, regardless of the nature of the 
program. But today, only a few months later, 
the situation is quite different. The novelty is 
gone. Television sets have been sold in tremen- 
dous quantities and the leading manufacturers 
cannot keep up with the demand. It is estimated, 
for example, that there are more than a quarter 
of a million sets in the Philadelphia area alone. 
The type of programs is constantly changing 
and so are the domestic habits of their viewers. 
Television has become a factor to be reckoned 
with in many phases of our society, and not the 
least affected is education. 


In the April, 1949, issue of Educational 
Screen and reported in Educational Digest for 
November, Philip Lewis summarized a study 
that had been made of 1,700 Chicago high 
school students and their television habits. The 
report is necessarily out of date already; only 
100 of the 1,700 pupils had television at home 
then. It would be interesting to know whether 
those 100 would answer the questions in the 
same way now that they did then; social changes 
in this field move too rapidly for any survey to 


be valid for more than a very short time. At any 
rate, the study produced some interesting find- 
ings. Each pupil watched television an average 
of twenty-three and a half hours a week. Prob- 
ably these same pupils had previously had their 
radios turned on during those same hours if 
they were home, but therein lies one of the 
major problems of television. People have 
learned to work, read, talk and even do home- 
work with the radio on, but television is a 
jealous master. It demands one’s undivided at- 
tention. How does this affect the studying 
habits of the nation’s teen-agers? 


Those who answered the Chicago question- 
naire gave a variety of answers to this question. 
Some admitted that their homework suffered, 
but others reported that their parents would 
not permit them to turn on the set until their 
work was done. There was also considerable 
evidence that pupils went out less because of 
television, and did their studying before their 
favorite programs came on. Since it is clear that 
the time spent in watching television must be 
subtracted from that formerly spent on some 
other activity, there needs to be good teacher 
guidance and parental supervision to insure 
that schoolwork shall not be the loser. 


Teachers and administrators must be alert 
to keep up with television developments so that 
the school can make as much constructive use 
of it as possible. It is not likely that the actual 
reception of television programs in the school 
will become an important visual-aid factor for 
a long time. Even after twenty-five years, few 
schools have found radio very useful as a reg- 
ular part of classtime activity. The lack of 
enough suitable programs, the difficulty of 
matching class and broadcasting schedules and 
the impossibility of any teacher control of the 
broadcast limit greatly the direct use of radio 
in the secondary school, at least. For many 
reasons television will probably be even less 
adaptable. But any up-to-date social studies 
teacher makes a wide variety of uses of out- 
of-school radio listening in her classes and 
recognizes that radio has brought to children 
a sophistication and familiarity with many 
phases of adult life that were unheard-of a 
generation ago. There is no reason to suppose 
that television will not increase this educa- 
tional trend. The problem for the school will be 
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how to direct it toward positive and worthwhile 
ends. We have long ago accepted education for 
the worthy use of leisure time as one of our 
responsibilities, yet it may be questioned 
whether schools in general have taken this with 
enough seriousness. True, we encourage ath- 
letics, handicrafts and hobbies as well as good 
reading; but how many schools have given 
real attention to the discussion of movie-going, 
radio-listening or television-viewing among its 
pupils? Yet these things make up a very large 
part of the leisure-time activity of both children 
and adults. 

Perhaps somewhere in our overcrowded time 
schedules we should try to fit in an opportunity 
for our classes to talk about, criticize and eval- 
uate the programs they listen to or look at. 
Since they are going to gain some kind of an 
education from them anyway, is it not our duty 
to try to make it a discriminating one? If by 
the free exchange of ideas and opinions chil- 
dren can be brought to see the difference be- 
tween good programs and poor ones (and this 
can be done!) something will have been ac- 
complished. They may continue to hear or see 
both kinds but their acceptance will be more 
critical; that in itself would be an educational 
triumph. An educated man may read and enjoy 
mystery stories as well as the classics, but he 
is never confused as to which are the classics 
nor as to their comparative human importance. 
The child who has been taught some standards 
to apply to his radio and television fare may 
enjoy all kinds of programs but he is less likely 
to be influenced by the shoddy or to confine 
himself solely to them. 


THE NEW HISTORY IN SOVIET TEXTBOOKS 


Frederic Lilge, writing in The Educational 
Forum for November, gave an interesting pic- 
ture of history as it is taught through present- 
day Soviet textbooks. Such a medium is nat- 
urally an ideal one in a totalitarian country for 
training the young in the prevailing social and 
political doctrines desired by the government. 
It was one of Hitler’s favorite propaganda tech- 
niques, and the subject of social studies text- 
books has even been known to cause some mis- 
givings in this country. It is particularly inter- 
esting in Russia because, as Mr. Lilge shows, 
the Soviet philosophy has undergone some 
marked changes since the First World War and 


the textbooks have had to be altered accord- 
ingly. 

In the early days of Bolshevism and extreme 
Marxist doctrine the government tended to 
play down everything Russian prior to the Red 
Revolution. Early national achievements and 
early Russian heroes were considered part and 
parcel of the old regime; they were tainted with 
Tsarism and capitalism. So the early Soviet 
textbooks tended to debunk these things. The 
influence of Christianity on the Slavs was mini- 
mized; the Orthodox clergy were exploiters of 
the peasantry ; Napoleon’s invasion in 1812 was 
defeated by the climate alone; and all the tsars 
of Russia were depicted as rogues and crim- 
inals. With the shift of Communist policy in 
the 1930’s, however, Russian nationalism 
became a good rather than a bad point. Patriot- 
ism, the Slavic people, Russian traditions and 
even some of the Tsars became acceptable his- 
torical material. So the new textbooks replaced 
the old. The Orthodox Church and Christianity 
were now shown to have contributed to the 
development of Russia. The peasantry not 
only fought the class struggle, but their coun- 
try’s enemies as well, and Napoleon’s defeat 
was now found to have been due largely to the 
“partisan warfare’ conducted by the people 
against him. Such rulers as Peter the Great and 
Ivan the Terrible became stern but wise fathers 
who secured for the people the blessings of a 
strong centralized state. 


The problem of how to present history so 
as to preserve the idea of revolution, the very 
essence of Marxism, and at the same time make 
it inapplicable to the Soviet regime caused 
textbook policy makers to walk a tight rope. 
They solved it by characterizing the Revolution 
of 1917 as the culmination of centuries of revo- 
lution in Russia. Since it produced the Marxian 
ideal of the perfect socialist state, no further 
revolutions are necessary; in fact they could 
only be reactionary and hence treasonable. 


Those who have read George Orwell’s Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four will recall the historical ac- 
tivities in the Records Department of the Min- 
istry of Truth, where all the records were doc- 
tored to conform to the latest Party line. The 
similarity. emphasizes the fact that nothing is 
so dangerous to tyranny as truth and the free- 
dom to seek it. American textbooks are rela- 
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tively free from political and social bias except 
in preaching the cause of personal liberty, and 
it is not necessary to alter history in order to 
make that attractive. The Soviet practice of 
ignoring facts in order to point a Communist 
moral, whether in science or in history, un- 
doubtedly can be foisted on most of their own 
people, but to the rest of the world that stands 
in the wings and watches the puppet strings 
being manipulated the show merely appears 
ridiculous. 
NOTES 

In the American Political Science Review 
for October there appeared a symposium of 
articles on the Hoover Commission Report. It 
was edited by Charles Aikin and Louis W. 
Koenig, and it provides an excellent summary 
of many phases of the monumental work. Since 
comparatively few persons have had an op- 
portunity to read the full report, such a com- 
mentary as this is a valuable review. 

The September issue of High Points, the 
monthly magazine put out by the teachers of 
New York City, contains an article which may 
be of interest to all social studies teachers. It 


is a report of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of a social studies curriculum committee 
which was appointed to consider the problem 
of teaching the social studies to the “slow 
learner.” The report is given in full, and while 
some of it pertains primarily to metropolitan 
conditions, there is much in it of value to 
teachers anywhere. 


Edgar W. Knight contributed an article on 
an interesting phase of our educational history 
to The Educational Forum for November. It 
describes the growth of Southern opposition, 
just before the Civil War, to the practice of 
Southern boys going North for their college 
training. This custom had been very common 
and the sons of Southern planters made up a 
considerable proportion of the student body 
in many Northern institutions. Mr. Knight 
shows by a variety of quoted sources that by the 
1850’s many Southern “nationalists” were 
speaking and writing against this tradition 
and urging the retention of young men in the 
South where they would not be contaminated 
by Yankee ideas and where their money would 
not further enrich the North. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DAVID W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 


Peter Cooper, Citizen of New York. By Edward 
C. Mack. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1949. $5.00. 

Peter Cooper’s long life—he lived to be 
ninety-two years old—spanned the years of 
New York City’s transformation from a small 
seaport to the world’s greatest city. In much 
of that transformation, Peter Cooper—inventor, 
merchant, manufacturer, political statesman, 
educator—had a part to play. At the age of ten 
he invented a washing machine; at fifteen he 
was apprenticed to a local manufacturer; at 
eighty-five he ran for President of the United 
States on the Greenback ticket. As the founder 
of New York City’s unique Cooper Union, he 
deserves a place among our educational innova- 
tors. Yet, in the nearly seventy years since his 
death, he has never been the subject of a com- 
plete, first-rate, biography. 

Mr. Mack’s volume now comes along to fill 


that void in our historical literature—and to 
fill it in splendid fashion, The author’s scholar- 
ship is of a high order, his organization and 
arrangement are intelligent and meaningful to 
the reader, and his style is interesting. This 
reviewer dislikes the use of the word definitive 
—time alone tends to render the term meaning- 
less—but certainly it would appear to be many 
years before we will need a new appraisal of 
Peter Cooper and his New York. This volume 
is worth the serious attention of all teachers 
of the American Story. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

State Teachers College 

Cortland, New York 





An Approach to Social Problems. By Abbott P. 
Herman. Boston and New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1949. Pp. xi, 516. $3.75. 
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This volume is one of the Sociology Series, 
edited by Robert M. Maclver. It will find its 
place on collateral reading lists in such courses 
as Contemporary Problems, Social Pathology, 
Social Disorganization, and Social Change, or 
as a central text in the courses just mentioned. 

The avowed purposes of the book are thus 
set forth in the Preface: 


1. To probe for the basic factors in social 
breakdown and to disclose the deeper and 
related roots of many different problems. 


2. To integrate and give system to the 
loosely woven materials of elementary social 
problems courses. 


8. To provide a framework within which 
can be fitted much of the advanced work in 
sociology. 


The book is divided principally into three 
parts. Part One is introductory in nature and is 
labeled, “In Quest of an Approach.” Part Two 
and Part Three deal with such things as insti- 
tutions, inventions, individualism, natural-law 
assumptions, racism, and institutional separat- 
ism. 


As for institutions, the author thinks of them 
as the outcomes of endeavors to shape social 
activities in conformity with existing condi- 
tions, those condtions including the mores. 
Conditions, nevertheless, are constantly chang- 
ing. Life, after all, is a process of becoming. 
The great all-inclusive social problem, then, is 
the problem of continuous readjustment—of 
continuous institutional reorganization with 
consequent modifications of attitudes and be- 
havior patterns. 


Social problems arise and existing’ prob- 
lems are aggravated when a society creates, 
or accepts, instruments of change, yet fails 
to understand, anticipate, or deal with the 
consequences of such action. (p. 51) 

While it is true that many of our modern 
social problems are also very ancient ones, yet— 


The forces of modern society have done 
unprecedented things to problems: they have 
given problems new forms or expressions, 
they have tremendously increased their range 
or spread, ... and they have added immeas- 
urably to the severity of their impact. (p. 53) 
As the author points out, inventions have 

made modern society “incredibly interdepend- 


ent.” Automobile manufacture, for instance, 
requires 300 products from 56 countries, while 
shoe manufacture utilizes imports from almost 
half as many. Today a slowdown in any sizable 
industry may affect thousands, and even mil- 
lions, of persons in many lands. (p. 109) 


Another result of inventions was the rise of 
the C.I.0. with its program of industrial, rather 
than craft, unionization. Under the earlier in- 
dustrial set-up, much hand labor was required. 
Skill, therefore, was of paramount importance. 
But technological advances of the first three 
decades of the present century changed all that. 
With the machine, the relatively unskilled 
worker could far excel the skilled hand worker 
in speed of production. The A.F. of L., notwith- 
standing, clung to its plan of unionization on 
the basis of trades. Thus inventions tended to 
make the position of the A. F. of L. untenable, 
while American tradition tended to operate 
against the program of the C.I.0. (pp. 110-111) 

As an example of the workings of the com- 
partmentalized mind, Dr. Herman offers the 
following with reference to our changed and 
changing economic life: 


Even the confirmed economic individualist 
may depart, perhaps unwittingly, from one 
of his articles of faith. He may seek the aid 
of government in the protection of his goods 
by tariff duties and thus violate the creed 
that government must not interfere in private 
enterprise, or he may combine with others to 
form a monopoly to restrain the enterprise 
of the independent manufacturer. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that he will defend his ac- 
tion in terms of individualistic codes and 
natural laws, which, because they are ac- 
ceptable to himself and others, make his 
action seem reasonable and consistent. (p. 
291) 


That is to say, “reasonable and consistent” 
to himself and others of similar outlook. 

A bibliography follows each chapter. There 
are two appendices and a complete index. 


J. F. SANTEE 
University of Portland 
Portland, Oregon 





The American Problem of Government. By 
Chester C. Maxey. New York: Appleton- 
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Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Fifth Edition. 

Pp. 641. $4.25. 

This fifth edition of a popular, advanced 
treatment of American government includes 
changes that have taken place since the 1943 
printing. The volume has been expanded to pro- 
vide discussions of such recent developments 
as the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946, 
the problems of wartime controls and post-war 
decontrol, the threat of atomic warfare, and 
health, education, and welfare policies, par- 
ticularly those under the supervision of the 
Veterans Administration. There has also been 
a reduction in the treatment of some of the 
war agencies and a revision in the comments on 
the structure of European governments. 

While the revisions are timely, they are not 
thoroughgoing. The pressing problem of hous- 
ing is incorporated in the new edition, but is 
dismissed in twenty-one lines. Many illustra- 
tions and statements refer to the 1944 presi- 
dential election, but there is no information 
about the one of 1948. The Taft-Hartley Law 
is explained, but in two separate sections deal- 
ing with the subject of labor injunctions, there 
is no reference to the Taft-Hartley provisions 
on the subject. The important LaFollette- 
Monroney Act of 1946 comes up only in connec- 
tion with Congressional pensions. Its other 
significant details are ignored; indeed, the 
author refers to many reforms actually brought 
about by the act—committee revision, legisla- 
tive research facilities, lobbying controls—as 
being desirable but not yet attained. The re- 
organized national defense set-up is described, 
but the change is not accounted for in a diagram 
of executive offices. 

Professor Maxey is held in high regard for 
the clarity of his presentation and thorough 
understanding of American government. But 
until this work is more carefully revised and 
brought up to date, the new edition does not 
represent any important improvement over the 


earlier volume. 
WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


Columbia University 
New York City 





World History: The Story of Man Through the 
Ages. By Wallace E. Caldwell and Edward 
H. Merrill. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
and Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 870. $3.96. 


This carefully prepared high school text is 
one of the most comprehensive and best organ- 
ized treatments of world history that the re- 
viewer has ever examined. In twelve units the 
authors take the pupils on an exciting venture 
through the labyrinth of the ages during which 
a glimpse is obtained of the problems and 
achievements of prehistoric and early historic 
man; a consciousness of the great debt owed to 
the Greeks, Romans, and medieval man is im- 
printed; and a realization of the continuity of 
man’s struggle on earth and of the impact of 
various ideas, revolutions, and developments 
on the present day is secured. This inquiry into 
the complexities of past and present is climaxed 
by a stimulating discussion of the conflict 
between totalitarianism, in its various forms, 
and democracy and the quest for peace and 
security in an unstable world. 


Although the organization is fundamentally 
chronological, which continues to be the basis 
of sound historical treatment and understand- 
ing, there is a skillful grouping and integration 
of related material within the confines of each 
unit. The students should not become confused 
as the intricacies of the story of mankind are 
logically and judiciously unfolded. 


There is no easy panacea for solving the 
problem of writing and teaching world history 
in the secondary schools. Too much detail; too 
little information ; too many dates; dull and un- 
interesting; not enough human interest; too 
much attention to trivialities; no relationship 
of the subject matter to present pupil needs, 
interests, and problems—all these are familiar 
criticisms of the typical text. The authors, it 
seems, had these things in mind and have made 
an admirable attempt to synthesize the mass of 
materials and produce a text which is inter- 
esting reading, as well as scholastically and 
pedagogically sound. 

Features which will please both teachers and 
pupils are its attractive format, large print 
with bold face introductions to important 
ideas, the numerous maps and illustrations, 
unit previews and summaries, chapter intro- 
ductions and summaries, and the study aids, 
developmental activities, time lines, and biblio- 
graphical suggestions of historical novels and 
supplementary readings at the end of each 
chapter. 
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The reviewer might quarrel with the validity 
of some of the generalizations made on the 
basis of the evidence cited in their support, but 
not with the soundness of the over-all con- 
clusions drawn by the authors. From the dis- 
cussion given, it is doubtful if the students will 
understand the difference between fascistic and 
communist theory, but this is probably too 
technical for their maturity anyway. In this 
day of hysteria some may criticize the fair 
treatment by the authors of such controversial 
subjects as the responsibility for World War 
I or the Communist Revolution, but scholars 
will commend their objectivity. 


The authors and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated for the quality of their joint efforts. 
The text should receive wide commendation and 
usage. 

JOHN L. HARR 
State College 
Maryville, Missouri 





A Modern Law of Nations: An Introduction. 
By Philip C. Jessup. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 236. $4.00. 
Of the numerous recent books on interna- 

tional law and organization A Modern Law of 

Nations, by Philip C. Jessup, stands out, not 

only because it is one of the most incisive and 

lucid works, rich in informative material and 
brilliant in its conclusions and suggestions, but 
also because its author is the well-known and 
able representative of this country in the 
Security Council of the United Nations. One 
will not find in this book—which contains also 
some articles, though with changes, which the 
author has published since 1946 in scholarly 
journals—a discussion of the whole body of 
international law, nor of “the important field 

of international organization,” but rather of a 

limited number of significant principles and 

rules of international law. 


The author attempts to explore some of the 
“possible bases” for a modern law of the na- 
tions. “Two points in particular are singled 
out as keynotes of a revised international legal 
order. The first is that international law, like 
national law, must be directly applicable to the 
individual” (p. 2), not remote from him as the 
traditional international law. “The second point 
is that breaches of the law must no longer be 


considered the concern only of the state directly 
and primarily affected.” The concept of crim- 
inal law as prevailing within the national state 
according to which the violator of law brings 
upon his head the combined power of the whole 
community, should be extended to the inter- 
national sphere and become embedded in inter- 
national law. Basic ideas underlying the char- 
ter of the United Nations are, according to the 
author, in harmony with this necessary and 
vital concept. Similarly the development of 
international law toward making also the indi- 
vidual and not merely the state the subject of 
the modern law of nations by giving him rights 
and obligations under international law, is 
possible under the present United Nations, and, 
it is pointed out, would have many precedents 
dating back to the 19th century (p. 18). 


While naturally accepting the United Na- 
tions, he considers the organization and the 
principles incorporated in it merely the starting 
point for further development of international 
law and organization. ‘The establishment of 
the United Nations,” writes the author, “pre- 
sents an opportunity for innovations.” The 
United Nations does not constitute the last 
word in international organization, but repre- 
sents merely the framework within which 
changes, particularly along the two lines which 
are marked out as desirable, should take place. 
“The development of the organization of the 
international community suggests the ultimate. 
possibility of substituting some kind of joint 
sovereignty, the supremacy of the common 
will, for the old single sovereignty” 
(p. 13). The difference thus between the author 
and the spokesmen for the Soviet Union, a 
country bent upon innovations internally but 
clinging externally to the status quo of the 
present United Nations world organization and 
resting its case upon the rigid and obsolete 
concept of state sovereignty, is thus made clear. 


state 


The author modestly calls his work “an 
introduction” to the field of international law. 
It is a highly stimulating book, the concisely 
written work of a keen thinker, one of the 
foremost authorities on international law in 


this country. There are repeated allusions to 
the fluctuating status of present-day 
national law, many references to and illustra- 
tions of principles of international law by the 


inter- 
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long experience of the League of Nations and 
the shorter one of the United Nations. This 
book will not only be very useful to students of 
international law and organization as a com- 
pendium to their regular college texts—it 
might serve itself as college text for one- 
semester courses in this field—but also to stu- 
dents of history, international relations, and 
current affairs as well as to laymen interested 
in international law and order, on the main- 
tenance of which the survival of all of us 
depends. 

ALFRED W. LOW 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 





Pilgrims in a New Land. By Lee M. Friedman. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1948. Pp. xii. $3.50. 
“Jews in American History,” “The Process 

of Adjustment,” “Jews and the American 

Spirit,” and “Jews in American Economic Life” 

are the titles of the four divisions, or books, of 

this volume. 

Evidently, then, the “Pilgrims” under dis- 
cussion are not those of the Mayflower but 
those of the Israelitish stock, or, more broadly 
speaking, of the Mosaic Confession. The “New 
Land,” of course, is the United States. 

That a part of our social heritage is Hebrew 
in origin is probably understood by many 
Gentile Americans, but that this heritage is 
now being affected by modern Jews is less 
widely realized. It is this Jewish influence 
which Mr. Friedman uses as his theme in the 
twenty-eight essays and biographical sketches 
constituting his work. 

Many readers of Mr. Friedman’s book will 
be interested in the stories of Samuel Gompers, 
Haym Salomon, David Lubin, Ernestine Rose 
and Isaac Gilman. 

There are thirty-four illustrations. Sixty- 
three pages are taken up with bibliographies 
and notes. The volume is well-indexed. 

J. F. SANTEE 

Oregon College of Education 

Monmouth, Oregon 





Roots of Political Behavior: Introduction to 
Government and Politics. Edited by Richard 
C. Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson. New York: 


American Book Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 694. 

$5.25. 

In selecting readings for an introductory 
course in political science, the editors of this 
volume have assembled a richly diversified col- 
lection indeed. Their thesis is that “a truly 
sophisticated understanding of political be- 
havior and processes requires the use of ma- 
terials from all the social sciences.” While this 
thesis is obviously sound, political science is 
not tantamount to social science, and the edi- 
tors, in their zest for breadth of selections, 
have overlooked important branches of political 
science itself. 


The volume consists of twelve chapters, with 
from four to nine selections, and with a brief 
but thought-provoking introduction in each 
chapter. Chapter I contains brilliant contribu- 
tions by three British psychiatrists—T. Maling, 
John Bowlby, and E. F. M. Durbin. Durbin’s 
analysis of “the light thrown by psychological 
evidence upon the causes of co-operation and 
conflict between individuals and groups in 
human society,” and his emphasis on “the im- 
portance of the irrational and the unconscious 
in social life,” are particularly valuable re- 
minders that political scientists and students 
of international politics must pay more atten- 
tion to the field of social psychology. 

Several authors echo the view of Harvey 
Ferguson that “every political result is the 
issue of a conflict among organized forces” 
(p. 253). Chapter 8 (“Science, Technology, and 
Politics”) includes an essay by Arthur H. 
Compton on “The Atomic Crusade and Its Social 
Implications” (pp. 420-431) and an analysis 
by E. Blythe Stason of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 as illustrative of a general trend “away 
from rule by law and toward rule by public 
administration.” 


A timely chapter on “Regions, Regionalism, 
and Politics” emphasizes regional problems in 
the United States by excerpts from three fa- 
mous books—David Lilienthal’s TVA: Democ- 
racy on the March; John Gunther’s /nside 
USA; and Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Di- 
lemma. The importance of international re- 
gionalism is suggested in the introduction to 
this chapter, but the only material relating to 
it which is included is the text of the Charter 
of Organization of American States. 
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The selections in Chapter II, “The American 
Ideology,” and Chapter 12, “The American 
Character,” emphasize the revolutionary tradi- 
tion of America and probe deeply into the roots 
of our national character. A long excerpt from 
the report of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights (pp. 609-642) seems most appropriate 
in this context. In view of the present tenden- 
cies to identify conformity with loyalty, the 
following statement from Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s essay in Harper’s, entitled “Who Is 
Loyal to America?” is well worth quoting: ““The 
American people have a stake in the mainten- 
ance of the most thoroughgoing inquisition 
into American institutions. . . . Every effort 
to confine Americanism to a single pattern, to 
constrain it to a single formula, is disloyal to 
everything that is valid in Americanism.” 

The final paragraph in the volume, from Carl 
Becker’s Freedom and Responsibility in the 
American Way of Life, contains a warning 
which cannot be repeated too often: “Hitherto 
our freedoms have been the lavish gift of the 
country we inhabit; we can preserve them only 
by our own effort—only by a far more serious 
and intelligent attention to public affairs than 
we have hitherto been willing or found it neces- 
sary to give them.” 

All this may not be a coherent and adequate 
introduction to political science, but it does 
serve to stimulate the thinking and challenge 
the imagination of anyone who reads it. 

NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. The Library 
of Living Philosophers. Volume 6, Edited by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University, 1949. Pp. xviii, 
936. $6.00. 

This volume differs from the five predeces- 
sors in its series (on Dewey, Santayana, White- 
head, G. E. Moore, and Bertrand Russell) in 
being issued after its subject’s sudden death 
and thus containing no answer or rebuttal of 
the philosopher to the contributors of the 
essays on his thought. But Cassirer’s philosophy 
is nevertheless pretty thoroughly explored 
from every angle, even at the cost of some 
wearying repetition. 


The essence of Cassirer’s position—of major 
importance to social studies—is that language, 
myth, art, religion, and science are together a 
rich display of man’s creative understanding 
by means ot symbolic forms. Cassirer was op- 
posed to the purely empirical inductive view 
of mental activity. As the most brilliant of the 
modern Neo-Kantians, he insisted on the view 
that man in his mental activity forms the world 
of his experience according to a priori forms 
of understanding, that is, through symbols or 
concepts, the “universally valid formal func- 
tions of rational and empirical knowledge.” 
Man is thus fundamentally more the animal 
symbolicum than the animal rationale. Knowl- 
edge is not a process of “collecting facts’; it 
is a process of constituting reality through 
symbol-concepts, “‘the many-sided image-worlds 
which man interposes between himself and 
reality, not in order to remove and thrust the 
latter from him, but in order, by thus gaining 
distance, to bring it properly within the pur- 
view of his vision.’ Language, myth, the arts, 
and theoretical knowledge all work together 
at this process of “setting at a distance” and 
“imaging.” Cassirer claimed to provide in this 
generalization the clue to the underlying unity 
of human knowledge. 

The essayists attempt to show how this the- 
sis is worked out by Cassirer in every sphere 
of human thought and life. On the whole, in 
spite of occasional straying from the path, as 
when Gawronsky over-expatiates on Einstein 
and Robert S. Hartman dwells too long with 
Rodin, they succeed admirably in presenting 
an indispensable exposition, by way of interpre- 
tation and criticism as well as by description, 
of Cassirer’s philosophy. This is more than a 
memorial volume. It may be recommended as 
an authoritative source-book on a_ socially 
oriented “‘philosophy in a new key.” 

JOHN B. Noss 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





Westward Expansion: A History of the Amer- 
ican Frontier. By Ray Allen Billington with 
the collaboration of James Blaine Hedges. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Pp. 873. $6.25. 

This large volume represents an attempt to 
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compress into reasonable space the ideas and 
theories of Frederick Jackson Turner, as well 
as those of later frontier researchers. The fol- 
lowing words of Professor Billington describe 
the character of the book: “While making no 
pretense of original scholarship except in iso- 
lated instances, I have attempted to present a 
synthesis of the thousands of pages of writings 
—in texts, monographs, and learned journals— 
inspired by Professor Turner’s original es- 
says.”’ Three of the thirty-seven chapters were 
written by Professor Hedges. 

The history of the frontier is covered from 
1492 through the Populist campaign of 1896; 
in addition there are a beginning chapter on 
the frontier hypothesis and a final one on the 
frontier heritage. Between these two topical 
chapters one finds encyclopedic amounts of in- 
formation on a fascinating number of subjects. 
Without question one of the most commendable 
features of the work is the numerous black- 
and-white maps. They are invaluable in ena- 
bling the reader to find places mentioned in the 
narrative. For the scholar, the most important 
item is a detailed bibliography, covering pages 
760 to 835, which presumably brings up to date 
all worthwhile material so far published on the 
frontier. There is a good index. 

In short, the book has many virtues. It should 
be invaluable as a college text as well as a ref- 
erence work in high school libraries. 

WILLIAM A. Russ, JR. 
Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
A New Theory of Human Evolution. By Sir 
Arthur Keith. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. Pp. x, 451. $4.75. 


Sir Arthur Keith, Dean of English Physical 
Anthropologists here, presents his group theory 
of the evolution of man as the fruit of over 
forty years of thinking on the problem of the 
machinery of the evolutionary process whereby 
man’s anthropoid ancestor became human. 
Many aspects of this theory will be found in 
the writings of Sir Arthur’s contemporaries and 
predecessors—Darwin himself, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Bagehot, Giddings, Sumner, Gumplowicz, 
to mention only a few—and his indebtedness to 
these he freely acknowledges. Yet, he feels 
that in the organization which the materials 





have received at his hands, and in the interpre- 
tation and emphasis he has placed upon them, 
the results are sufficiently unique and novel to 
justify the title he has given to this collection 
of essays. 

In the exposition of his theory, he emphasizes 
the fact that if favorable mutations are not 
to be lost (or even if unfavorable ones are to 
have their effect) close inbreeding is necessary 
and that this can only take place where groups 
are small and isolated from one another. 


This condition, he contends, prevailed 
throughout the Pleistocene period, of perhaps 
half a million years, when human evolution 
was most rapid. Through that period, mankind 
(or man’s ancestors) existed in a myriad of 
small isolated groups, each group closely inte- 
grated and characterized by the highest degree 
of sympathy, fellow feeling and cooperation 
among its members. The groups themselves 
were isolated from one another, not necessarily 
or even primarily in a physical way, but be- 
cause of the existence of antagonism or enmity 
among them. This duality of human nature and 
morality is one of the basic premises of the 
author’s group theory. From his point of view, 
the nation has succeeded the tribe as the unit 
of evolution, but as the evolutionary unit en- 
larged the rate of evolution has correspondingly 
diminished. The competitive struggle for ex- 
istence and survival is primarily an inter-group 
process. Man evolves as a result of the struggle 
between groups, whether these are small primi- 
tive bands or the huge nations of historic times. 
It is on this basis that, contrary to current 
usage, he regards nations as races. He feels that 
since they are competitive, inbreeding groups, 
they are genuine race-making entities. 

He differs too, from the prevailing opinion 
of most contemporary anthropologists in hold- 
ing that the ancestral group of each of the 
great races of historic times evolved from a 
distinct anthropoid stem, though in turn all of 
these man-ape ancestors were derived from a 
common anthropoid which he identifies with 
the African Australopithecinae, as reported by 
Dart and Broom. 


Quite obviously, Sir Arthur Keith does not 
shrink from broad generalization, bold specula- 
tion, and philosophical deduction where em- 
pirical data are inadequate or non-existent. He 
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realizes, however, that he has not said the final 
word concerning the mechanisms and processes 
whereby man has attained his present stature. 
A work such as this is not merely a summary 
of existing data—it provides us with starting 
points, with hypotheses and challenges for fur- 
ther study and investigation. All students of 
human evolution are indebted to the author 
for his having shared with them the harvest 
of a lifetime of work, of study, of thought in 
this absorbing field. 
JERRY A. NEPRASH 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 

GENERAL 


The New York Herald-Tribune of March 7, 
1949 contains a complete text of all speeches 
of the Forum for High Schools, held under the 
Auspices of the Herald-Tribune in New York 
on Saturday, March 5, 1949. 

The topic under discussion was: “The 
Marshall Plan at Work at Home and Abroad: 
Working Together for the World We Want.” 

The speeches and discussions are exception- 
ally worth while for study in Current Events 
classes in Secondary Schools or Current Af- 
fairs classes in Hobby Night Schools, Price 5 
cents per copy. 





RECORDS 
“You Were There” 
The Battle of Gettysburg—July 3, 1863 
The Signing of the Magna Charta—June 19, 
1215. 
M-822 and M-823. 


PAMPHLETS 

Women in Britain. British Information Ser- 
vices. Copies free. Write to 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

An account of the status and activities of 
women in Britain, with a brief historical 
survey. 

The Free Enterprise System, by Phelps Adams, 
New York Sun, January 5, 1948. Copies will 
be sent free by writing to the New York Sun, 
New York. 

Free enterprise—what it is; how it works; 
what it has done. 

Toward Mutual Understanding, prepared by 
Cornell University. 


An excellent pamphlet for use as supplemen- 
tary work in studying labor problems. 

Copies free, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
United Nations Library Services. Published by 

the Department of Public Information. 

United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. 

This pamphlet will be of great value to all 
social studies teachers as it gives the informa- 
tion which teachers are looking for and where 
to secure information when needed. 

Your Future Is What You Make It. You and 
Industry Series. 

A fine reference pamphlet for social studies 
teachers. Publicity Department, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 

Our American Heritage, by Rose M. Murphy. 
A work book at the junior high school level. 

A careful arrangement of topics has been made 

in this workbook which should enrich the so- 

cial studies program. Oxford Book Company, 

104 5th Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Price 

with key, 65 cents. 

ARTICLES 

“Latin American Economic Aches,” by H. B. 
Murkland, Current History, August, 1948. 
Economic problems facing countries of Latin 

America. 

“Referee of Peace,” by R. K. Shellaby, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Magazine, August 7, 
1948. 

Role of organization of American states in 
settling disputes among nations in Western 
Hemisphere. 

“Can Canada Solve Our Oil Problem?” by 
Leslie Roberts, Saturday Evening Post, April 
16, 1949. 

Our neighbor experiences an oil boom. 
“Conserving Our Resources,’ New Republic, 

January 10, 1949. 

“The Atom, and the Soil and You,” by Bernard 
M. Baruch, Rotarian Magazine, February, 
1949. 

Atomic energy and conservation. 
“Maintaining Farm Prosperity,” New Republic, 

January 19, 1949. 

“Eboli Revisited” by Carlo Levi, New York 
Times Magazine, March 13, 1949. 

Conditions in southern Italy. 

“Blast from Miami,” Newsweek, February 21, 
1949, 

AFL statement on communism. 
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“Greece Needs More Than Military Aid,” by 
W. H. MeNeill, Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
December 31, 1948. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Labor Arbitration: Principles and Procedures. 

3y John A. Lapp. Deep River, North Caro- 

lina: National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1949. 

Pp. ix, 260. $4.00. 

The author of this book presents valuable 
information on labor disputes. 

Getting a Living: The Foundations of Economic 
Society. By Harvey L. Lutz, Edmund W. 
Fotte and Benjamin F. Stanton. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1949. 
Pp. xxxvili, 687. Illustrated. $2.19. 
Economics presented in a clear straight- 

forward style. 

Oath of Devotion. By Julius Isaacs. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1949. Pp. iv, 337. 
$4.50. 

An inspiring book on New York City magi- 
strates courts. : 

The American Problem of Government. By 
Chester C. Maxey. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xxv, 651. 
$4.25. 

Revised edition, material brought up-to-date 
without modifying the fundamental structure 
of the book. 

His Country Was the World, A Life of Thomas 
Paine. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1949. Pp. 
xxli, 239. $2.50. 

An interesting biography of a man who 
played an important role in the Colonial period. 
World History: The Story of Man Through the 

Ages. By Wallace E. Caldwell and Edward H. 

Merrill. Chicago, Illinois: Benjamin H. San- 

born and Company, 1949. Pp. ix, 870. $3.96. 

This book meets an urgent need at the present 
time. 

The Teacher and School Organization. By Leo 
M. Chamberlain and Leslie W. Kindred. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 681. 
$5.00. 

An expansion of the original text. New topics 
have been added in recognition of newer edu- 
cational developments. 

Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities. By 
Ruth Fedder. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 





GOOD 
NEWS 


... for Teachers and Students of 
History in the Grades: 


Just published! Brand new in 1950! 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


and 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
by 
SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH 


Two new books for the Middle Grades, covering, 
respectively, our Old World background from the 
cave man through the period of exploration and 
our New World History from the beginning of 
the period of exploration through the adoption of 
the Constitution, plus sections on the American 
Indian and our national expansion. 


Noted for new colored pictures, colored maps, 
work-saving chronological reviews, and the same 
fascinating story style that has long made the 
Southworth histories so popular. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











Company, 1949. Pp. 467. $4.50. 

The problems of developing group programs 
in homerooms or clubs are discussed very ef- 
fectively in this book. 

Modern Methods and Techniques of Teaching. 
By Gerald A. Yoakam and Robert G. Simp- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. 435, $3.60. 

A revised text containing a variety of tech- 
niques that are modern. 

You and Your Family. By Bernice M. Moore and 
Dorothy M. Leahy. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1948. Pp. 440, $2.60. 
The aim of the book is to point the direction 

toward a happier personal living. 

America in the World. By Marion Lansing. 
Boston, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. 720. Illustrated. $2.96. 

A text that emphasizes the importance of 
geography in making history. 

Industrial Berks County. Edited by Arthur D. 
Graeff. Designed and Illustrated by Florence 
Starr Taylor. Reading, Pa.: Stern Printing 
Company, 1948. Pp. 34. $2.00. 

An excellent and interesting story of two 
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centuries of recorded history of the city of 

Reading, Pennsylvania and Berks county. 

Toward Better Teaching. 1949 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1949. Pp. 294. Illus- 
trated. $3.00. 

The seven key characteristics of better teach- 
ing have been illuminated and illustrated in this 
book. 

A Boy Grows Up. By Harry C. McKown. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. 
Pp. xxi, 333. $2.40. 

A helpful book designed to bridge the gap 
getween a teen-age boy and manhood. 
Sociology. By Emory S. Bogardus. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xvi, 598. 

$4.50. 

Third edition of a widely used text. 

History of Europe. By Carlton F. Hayes, Mar- 
shall W. Baldwin and Charles W. Cole. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 
lviii, 1049. $5.00. 

A comprehensive study of European history 
for college level. 

Bright Design. By Katherine B. Shippen. New 
York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. xxiii, 207. 
$3.50. 

Excellent reference book for the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The Negro in the United States. By E. Franklin 
Frazier. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. xxviii, 767. $6.00. 

This work is distinctive as it treats the prob- 
lem in a different approach to present-day 
conditions. 

A World View. By Clarence Woodrow Soren- 
son. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1949. Pp. 410. Illustrated. $3.50. 

A world geography that will help pupils to 
place and understand what is happening in the 
world. 

Hillhaven. By Mary Wolfe Thompson. New 
York: Longmans Green and Company, 1949. 
Pp. xviii, 280. $2.50. 

A book that can be used to good advantage 
in social science courses as a reference book on 
occupational guidance. 

This Was America. By Oscar Handlin. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xl, 602. $6.00. 


True accounts of people and places, manners 
and customs as recorded by European travelers 
to America in the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

Children of Our World, By Frances Carpenter, 
New York: American Book Company, 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 223. $2.08. 

Emphasis is placed on the social aspect of 
the countries studied. Teachers of the elemen- 


tary school level will find this book highly teach- | 
able and pupils will find it usable and fascinat- | 


ing. 

Psychology and Ethics: A Study of the Sense of 
Obligation. By Harry L. Hollingworth. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1949. Pp. 
viii, 247, lv. $3.50. 

A book that attempts to take ethics out of 
the clouds and give it anchorage in the psy- 
chology of everyday life. 

Living in the City. By A. Elwood Adams and 
Edward Everett Walker. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1949. Pp. x, 216. 
$1.96. 

A study of city life and problems, readily 








understandable to junior and senior high school 


students. 


The Third Mental Measureinents Yearbook. 
Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1949. Pp. 1246. $12.50. 

This volume is the sixth in a series of publi- 
cations prepared to assist test users in educa- 
tion, industry, psychiatry and psychology to 





locate and evaluate tests and books on testing. | 


Latin America: A Descriptive Survey. By 
William Lytle Schurz. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1949. Pp. vii, 386. 
$4.50. 

A stimulating book on Latin America. 


Young Hickory: The Life and Times of Presi- 
dent James K. Polk. By Martha McBride 
Morrel. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. li, 381. $4.50. 

A keen insight into a figure long neglected 
and not well known. 


Building a Successful Marriage. By Judson T. 


Landis and Mary G. Landis. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. $3.00. 

A college text that will prove very beneficial 
in courses in effective living. 





